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JEREMY TAYLOR 
BY LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH 


UR Romantic critics, Coleridge and Lamb and Hazlitt, ren- 
dered an important service to English letters by their re- 
discovery of many old English writers who had fallen out of fash- 
ion. They saw however these favourites of theirs, these old divines 
and dramatists, looming somewhat larger than life in the misty 
past, and often praised them with more zeal than cool discrimina- 
tion. There is no one perhaps whose fame has been more affected 
by this splendid injustice than that worthy prelate and old con- 
troversial writer, Jeremy Taylor. Coleridge, to whom he was an 
object of almost unbounded admiration, extolled his “great and 
lovely mind” ; and comparing him more than once with Shakespeare, 
placed him with Shakespeare and Milton and Bacon among the 
four great geniuses of our older literature. 

Coleridge inspired Charles Lamb, as Lamb tells us in one of his 
letters, with this “LOVE of Jeremy Taylor,” which led him to de- 
clare that Taylor “has more and more beautiful imagery and knowl- 
edge and description of human life and manners than any prose 
book in the language; he has more delicacy and sweetness than any 
mortal, the ‘gentle’ Shakespeare hardly excepted.” Hazlitt 
equalled Coleridge and Lamb in his enthusiasm; “when the name 
of Jeremy Taylor is no longer remembered,” he declared, “genius 
will have become a mockery, and virtue an empty shade.” These 
are indeed high praises, and they come to us from sources which we 
cannot but respect. Any one however who, inspired by them, 
might undertake to read the massive volumes of this “Shakespeare 


Note: To The Golden Grove: Selected Passages from the Writings of 
Jeremy Taylor, which will shortly be published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, this essay will form the introduction. 
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of English divines,” as he has been often called, is likely to meet 
with no small disappointment. Jeremy Taylor’s works, which, in 
their modern reprint, fill nine closely printed tomes, belong almost 
altogether to that class of theological, hortatory, and devotional 
writing which has now but little interest, save for special students 
of religious history. He wrote for his own age, but the concerns 
of that age are no longer ours; the controversies in which he en- 
gaged have been almost forgotten; the doctrines he expounded, 
the ideals of piety and religion he upheld, have changed their as. 
pect, or have been stated in other terms; his exhortations and 
denunciations fall but faintly upon our ears. A few fine passages 
in prose anthologies, a few fine sentences in his praise from Cole- 
ridge and Lamb and Hazlitt preserve his fame; but it is a fame 
at second hand, a borrowed glory, and one that seems to be waning 
with the years. 

It is no superfluous task for a modern student to fix his atten- 
tion now and then on the fading splendours of these ancient repu- 
tations. Although he may hardly hope to restore them to their 
pristine lustre, he may yet find elements in them which are 
of enduring value; and by disengaging these from the dead matter 
which surrounds them, and calling attention to their quality and 
interest, he may help to keep alive the renown of these “ever- 
memorable” authors, whose names are famous, but whose works 
are no longer read. Literature moreover has its outskirts, its en- 
vironing regions, where many of the streams arise which enrich 
its soil; there are orators like Burke, who, though not primarily 
men of letters, must be counted among them, and above all the 
contribution to English literature of the great divines of the 
golden age of the English Church deserves all the attention—if not 
quite all the praise—which has been given to it by our great 
English critics. . . . 

If Jeremy Taylor’s controversial works have lost their interest 
for modern readers, his devotional writings stand in almost equal 
danger of oblivion. Pious writing of this kind soon falls out of 
fashion; and even the Holy Dying, which is considered Jeremy 
Taylor’s masterpiece, and which Sir Edmund Gosse describes as 
one of the most beautiful prose compositions of the seventeenth 
century, will, I am afraid, in spite of a few splendid chapters, 
prove a disappointment to any one who attempts to read it through. 
Its lack of lucid arrangement, its wearisome reiterations of pious 
platitudes, its elaborate rules and tabulated exercises and lists of 
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and “ejaculations” make it into a manual of practical de- 
yotion rather than a book for general reading. 

What then is to be our attitude to these “volumes of religion 
and mountains of piety,” these immense, unread, unreadable books 
which Jeremy Taylor left behind him? Their popularity among 
his own contemporaries we can understand, the controversies in 
which he was a protagonist were to them of passionate interest, 
and the novelty of his devotional works made a strong appeal to 
the piety of that pious generation. But the revival of his reputa- 
tion, his second crowning, the fact that his fame was so splendidly 
renewed, that his ghost was called up from the shades and en- 
throned, by the King-makers of our literature, almost by the side of 
Shakespeare, and his name endowed with a posthumous glory that 
has once more grown dim—this is the extraordinary fate which 
demands an explanation; this the almost unprecedented fortune of 
an ancient divine, who, to borrow one of his own phrases, “once 
wore a mitre and is now a heap of dust.” 

I quote these words—which fired Hazlitt’s imagination—be- 
cause the best way after all of approaching the problem of Jeremy 
Taylor’s reputation is simply to copy out one of his own phrases. 
For the truth is that this devotional writer, though not endowed 
with the other qualities of genius, did possess one gift—the gift of 
handling words—which is perhaps the most essential gift of a great 
writer, and which was possessed by him so happily and to so supreme 
a degree, that it is of itself enough to explain and almost to justify 
the splendid praises which have been so liberally heaped upon him. 

A distinction is often drawn between style and matter, between 
a writer’s thought and his expression of that thought; and this dis- 
tinction, although in the last analysis it may prove to be a super- 
ficial one, will yet be of use to us in our consideration of a writer 
who is read, as far as he is read at all, for his style—his subject- 
matter, or what he himself thought to be his subject-matter, what 
he deliberately attempted to inculcate and preach, being the well- 
known commonplaces of morals and religion, or controversial mat- 
ters of no interest to us now. 

In writing of Jeremy Taylor’s style we must however distinguish 
between his usual and his occasionally inspired way of writing. 
The great bulk of his work, and all his controversial volumes, 
are written in a harmonious, graceful, Ciceronian style which 
stands midway between the elaborate but somewhat clumsy 
prose of the Elizabethan era, and the more correct and sober 
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medium of the eighteenth century. This easy, harmonious prose 
is always adequate for its purpose; it tends however to be some- 
what impersonal, and even dry and colourless at times; and for the 
most part it cannot be said to surpass in merit the prose of other 
divines of the Restoration period. But now and then as we read 
him, an imagination, radiant and strange, seems to unfold its wings 
and soar aloft; now and then this painful clergyman, as he writes 
down his arguments and expositions seems to dip his pen in en- 
chanted ink; the words begin to dance and glitter, and a splendour 
falls upon the illuminated page. And when this happens the 
effect is so surprising that it seems the result of a spell, an incan- 
tation, a kind of magic. 

Matthew Arnold has written of that magic of style, which is, he 
says, creative, and which being creative, possesses an extraordinary 
value. The phrase “magic of style” is, like the word “creative,” 
somewhat vague in its meaning, but since Jeremy Taylor possessed 
this magic and this creative power of phrasing; since it is in fact 
his special quality, the thing that marks him out and makes him 
significant, any definition of his gift must involve an attempt to 
explain, or at least to describe this strange evocative power of 
singing words and phrases. 

That great master of prose-style, Flaubert, declared that the 
criticism of literature fell behind that of science and history be- 
cause it rested on no firm foundation ;—what literary critics lacked, 
he said, was a knowledge of the anatomy of style, of the nature 
and composition of the phrase. And when the critic is met by 
phrases like many of Jeremy Taylor’s, with their haunting verbal 
music, he finds himself led captive by a charm and spell which he 
cannot analyse, an incalculable, incommunicable art neither 
to be imitated nor explained. And yet there are certain in- 
gredients in this magic, certain ways of producing these effects of 
beauty, which it is possible to observe and isolate and define. Two 
main elements in style may be thus distinguished, the sound and the 
image—the verbal music which enchants the ear, and the image 
which fascinates the eye. There is a certain sensuous charm, 4 
texture of pleasurable sensation, to be derived from the material 
qualities of the medium of any art, and Jeremy Taylor was a 
master of that verbal music, that felicity of sound and rhythm, 
which is the basis, the fundamental quality of this audible art of 
language. “No sigh for the folly of an irrevocable word”—in 
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the harmonious variety of the vowel sounds of such a phrase we 
are charmed by this music; and above all, in what Donne calls 
the “melodious fall of words,” in the beautiful close of some great 
sentence, we are conscious of his mastery of sound and rhythm, as 
when, for instance, in describing the passage of an eagle through 
the air, he says “as long as her flight lasted the air was shaken, 
but there remains no path behind her.” 

This wonder-working effect of sound and rhythm can perhaps 
be best noted when Jeremy Taylor expresses the same idea in a less, 
and then a more perfect form. Thus in one of his earlier works 
he writes, “Lucifer and many angels, walking upon the battle- 
ments of heaven, grew top-heavy and fell to the state of Devils”; 
but in the Holy Dying he says of these fallen angels, “They grew 
vertiginous and fell from the battlements of heaven.” In the 
contrast of these phrases, “They grew top-heavy and fell to the 
state of Devils’—‘“They grew vertiginous and fell from the 
battlements of heaven,” we can perceive the little changes of sound 
and rhythm which make so much difference—and how much it is! 
With just a slight change of cadence, a new arrangement of epi- 
thets, the miracle happens, the crystallization takes place, and the 
phrase becomes a phrase of enchantment. Whether results like 
this are chance results, or the product of careful re-writing, it is 
impossible to say. But if we judge by what we know about the 
methods of other writers, we must think it likely that prose of this 
kind is seldom produced without pains and labour, and that Jer- 
emy Taylor, like his contemporary Sir Thomas Browne, was an 
author who wrote commonly with a current pen, but who occasion- 
ally took a poet’s pains to produce richer and more splendid 
passages and pages. 

In addition to this music of phrase, we often note in Jeremy 
Taylor’s fine passages a singular and happy audacity of diction. 
Although in the instructions he issued to the clergymen of his 
diocese in Ireland, he warned them against “fantastical” terms, 
and instructed them to confine themselves in their sermons to 
“primitive, known, and accustomed words,” it cannot be said 
the Bishop always practised what he preached. His somewhat 
archaic use in his adjectives of the comparative degree, as when he 
writes of “‘the air’s looser garment,” or the “wilder fringes of the 
fire,” is so frequent as to become a mannerism, though a happy one, 
and, not infrequently like Milton, he adorns his page with classi- 
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cisms, Latin words made English, as when he speaks of the 
“libration” of a lark’s wings, or when he uses some word of classi. 
cal derivation with its original and etymological meaning. But 
what above all gives its unique character to the diction of his 
finest pages is his audacity in using unexpected words, words which, 
being deprived by the context of their ordinary meaning, become 
luminous with the remoter associations usually latent in them, as 
the sun’s penumbra is visible when the sun is itself eclipsed. Thus 
Jeremy Taylor writes of the fading rose falling at last into the 
“portion of weeds and outworn faces,” of the criminal passing to 
execution through “the execrable gates of cities,” or the falling tide 
deserting the “unfaithful dwelling of the sand.” This beauty of 
diction in which Jeremy Taylor embalmed his thoughts was noticed 
by Coleridge; his very words seeming, as Coleridge wrote “beauties 
and fragments of poetry from a Euripides or Simonides.” The 
faults of great authors, the same critic has remarked, are generally 
their excellencies carried to an excess, and the fulness, overflow, 
superfluity, which Coleridge notes in Jeremy Taylor’s prose, the 
over-abundant piling up of clauses, words, and epithets, provides 
nevertheless in his happier passages that richness of organ music 
which gives a certain splendour to our older prose, and makes our 
modern way of writing sometimes seem short-breathed and jejune 
in comparison. 

“We long for perishing meat and fill our stomachs with cor 
ruption, we look after white and red, and the meaner beauties of 
the night; we are passionate after rings and seals, and enraged 
at the breaking of a crystall; . . . our hearts are hard, and inflex- 
ible to the softer whispers of mercy and compassion, having no 
loves for anything but strange flesh, and heaps of money, and 
popular noises, for misery and folly; and therefore we are a huge 
way off from the Kingdom of God, whose excellencies, whose de- 
signs, whose ends, whose constitution is spiritual and holy, and 
separate and sublime, and perfect.” 

English writing has no doubt gained much in precision and 
conciseness since these great periodic sentences have fallen out of 
fashion; but we have paid for our gain by the loss of that long- 
breathed eloquence, that great Atlantic roll of English prose with 
which no modern writers, save perhaps Landor and De Quincey and 
Ruskin, have attempted to enrich their pages. 

But the main quality and magic of Jeremy Taylor’s style is the 
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rich and abundant use of a potent visual gift in the perpetual 
creation of similes and metaphors—the welling-forth, as from an 
inexhaustible fountain, of shining and flashing images. The use 
of simile and metaphor—and metaphors are only less explicit 
similes—was, Aristotle said, by far the most important element 
in style, for it was the gift of nature and could not be imparted 
by another, and was the mark of what he called the ei¢gvfs, the 
“genius,” as we translate the word, although our modern idea of 
genius is hardly a Greek conception. 

Although there have been authors of eminence who have made 
but a sparing use of metaphor, yet the power of thinking in images, 
le don des images, has always been an important part of the endow- 
ment of the greatest writers. Indeed, the greater he is, the more 
richly, like Aeschylus, or Plato, or Shakespeare, he seems to be 
dowered with this splendid gift. As soon as a rich imagination 
begins to glow, it finds itself in need of metaphors and figurative 
expressions to convey its warmth of meaning; and these images, 
though sometimes derived from the other senses, are for the most 
part visual images, since thoughts and moods and feelings seem to 
find in visible objects both their most appropriate embodiment and 
their most potent means of impressing themselves upon the minds 
and sensibilities of others. 

It is then this gift of splendid metaphor, of flashing before our 
eyes pictures which are of the highest poetic beauty, and which are 
clothed in a soft radiance of words, which is Jeremy Taylor’s special 
gift and supreme endowment. It is this, and almost this alone, 
which makes him a great writer, and explains the otherwise almost 
fantastic comparison of his genius to that of Shakespeare. For lack- 
ing as he lacked most of the other qualities of Shakespeare’s 
greatness, Jeremy Taylor, nevertheless, as Coleridge pointed out, 
almost rivals Shakespeare in that supremest gift of the poet, the 
power of embodying his thought in images of beauty and splendour. 

Jeremy Taylor may therefore be described as a writer with one 
gift, and only one, of the highest quality, and for this singularity 
his writings deserve a place among the rarities and more precious 
curiosities of our literature. But there is another and still more 
curious reason for allotting him his place; for although endowed 
with the poet’s gifts of imagery and music, it was in prose, and not 
in poetry, that he found his appropriate medium of expression; 
and when he turned to verse, his light was eclipsed and his power 
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faded. We possess a number of poems of his composition ; he tried 
to express many of his ideas both in verse and prose, and we can- 
not compare these passages in prose and verse without being im- 
mediately aware that the verse is prose and the prose is poetry— 
poetry with no formal metre but with a rich music of its own, 
with a cadence, a harmony of sound which as Sainte-Beuve said of 
Chateaubriand, almost justifies the masters of this large music in 
their disdain of verse, with its mechanical beats and ever-repeated 
rhythms. 

Let us take two of Jeremy Taylor’s famous prose Lyrics, the 
simile of the Rose and of the Lark. 

“But so have I seen a Rose newly springing from the clefts of 
its hood, and at first it was fair as the Morning and full with the 
dew of Heaven, as a Lamb’s fleece; but when a ruder breath had 
forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled its too youthful 
and unripe retirements, it began to put on darkness, and to de- 
cline to softnesse, and the syrmmptomes of a sickly age; it bowed the 
head, and broke its stalk, and at night having lost some of its 
leaves, and all its beauty, it fell into the portion of weeds and 
outworn faces.” 

“For so have I seen a lark rising from his bed of grasse and 
soaring upwards singing as he rises, and hopes to get to heaven, 
and climbe above the clouds; but the poor bird was beaten back 
with the loud sighings of an eastern winde, and his motion made 
irregular and inconstant, descending more at every breath of the 
tempest, than it could recover by the libration and frequent weigh- 
ing of his wings; till the little creature was forced to sit down 
and pant, and stay’d till the storm was over, and then it made a 
prosperous flight, and did rise and sing as if it had learned musick 
and motion from an Angell as he passed sometimes through the 
air about his ministries here below.” * 

What is English Grammar to say about writing which so out- 
rageously flouts its rules, and English criticism, with its neat dis- 


1 It might be supposed that giant similes like those of Jeremy Taylor's 
would be completely out of place in modern prose. One modern writer, 
however, has been able to handle them with admirable effect. When 
Henry James wishes, for instance, to describe the renunciation, on the 
part of a wronged lady, of all vindictive feelings, he says that these pas- 
sions of fury and revenge “figured nothing nearer to experience than a 
wild eastern caravan, looming into view with crude colours in the sun, 
fierce pipes in the air, high spears against the sky, all a thrill, a natural 
joy to mingle with, but turning off short before it reached her and plung- 
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tinctions between poetry and prose and the respective domains of 
each—how is our criticism to deal with prose-lyrics like these, 
which are as musical and poetical as almost any verse? 

It may say, and justly say, that for any one who did not possess 
Jeremy Taylor’s gifts of imagination, it would be a most fatal 
thing to try to imitate his imaginative prose; and it may note, as 
Matthew Arnold noted, passages—too many passages—in which, 
owing to a failure of sobriety and good taste, this prose becomes 
overadorned and florid and sometimes almost grotesque. And yet 
a judicious criticism, eager to welcome excellence in all its varied 
forms, cannot but pay a tribute of admiration to this high, unprec- 
edented way of writing, this “leaping from image to image with 
the greatest daring,” this prose, so rich in images and colour, in 
beauty, and pathos of expression. 

Such then are the peculiarities of Jeremy Taylor’s talent, the 
curious questions which his writings suggest. Equally curious is 
the fact that although he must have been conscious of this special 
gift, he seems to have set no especial value upon it. His main 
purpose in writing was controversial and hortatory; his great work 
of moral casuistry was the work he believed would bring him last- 
ing fame; of his splendid gifts of style and imagery, he only made 
an occasional and as it were a casual use; and there is not much 
evidence of them in the works of his earlier or his later period. It 
was really only during the few happy sequestered years which he 
spent in South Wales, during the Civil Wars, amid the mountains 
and valleys and woodlands of that remote and romantic region, 
when, after the ruin, as he regarded it, of Church and State, and 
the shipwreck of his own private fortune, he so miraculously found 
refuge at the Golden Grove, the residence of Lord and Lady Car- 
bery, and peace and leisure, that he unfolded his golden talent from 
its napkin,—that, as Sir Edmund Gosse puts it, “his genius spread 
its branches and flowered like a magnolia under the shadow of a 
southern wall in a quiet courtyard.” 


ing into other defiles.” (The Golden Bowl, V, ii.) Compare also in 
the same novel the earlier “pagoda” simile: “This situation had been 
occupying for months and months the very centre of the garden of her 
life, but it had reared itself there like some strange tall tower of ivory, 
or perhaps rather some wonderful beautiful but outlandish pagoda, a 
structure plated with hard, bright porcelain, coloured and figured and 
adorned at the overhanging eaves with silver bells that tinkled ever so 
charmingly, when stirred by chance airs. She had walked round and 
round it...” etc. etc. (Jbid., IV, i.) 
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The Earl of Carbery was his patron and protector, and in the 
Countess he found a gentle friend and pious disciple; it was appar- 
ently for her that he filled his sermons at Golden Grove with 
radiant splendour, and illuminated with gold-leaf the missals of 
devotion which he dedicated to her use. Almost all his finest pages 
and passages were preached before her or written for her perusal; 
and the most beautiful of all his books, the Holy Dying, was 
composed for her edification; and when she died in holiness before 
its printing, he produced, to use his own phrase, the sheets of that 
publication as a covering for her hearse—as a purple pall, we may 
describe it, for this sainted lady, of sombre and splendid prose. 

This holy friendship and spiritual devotion was thus the inspira- 
tion of Jeremy Taylor’s genius; and it was in the sunshine of 
Lady Carbery’s admiration that—if we may allow ourselves so 
profane an image—her Chaplain spread before her the fan of his 
splendid talent, rich with colours dipped in heaven and many- 
tinted dyes. When this sunshine is darkened at her death, the 
display is over, and the glittering round is folded up; the radiance 
fades from Jeremy Taylor’s pages and their fine gold is 
dimmed. .. . 

Although Jeremy Taylor sometimes made use of metaphors and 
similes from the grander phenomena of nature, from clouds and 
storms and angry seas, from tempestuous winds roaring in the 
tree-tops of a forest, his world of images is for the most part com- 
posed of things luminous and minute and transitory and flickering; 
of glow-worms, shooting-stars, and the flames of tapers, of bees 
and dancing gnats, of the trembling needle, of birds’ nests and the 
“little rings of the vine when they begin to curl,” of the morn- 
ing mushroom, of the rose that fades, of “the down of thistles, and 
the softest gossamer.” 

We do not always remember how largely our modern love of 
nature is of theological origin, how much our delight in the creation 
is due to our belief, or the belief of our ancestors, in the beneficent 
design and loving purpose of its great Creator. Although sterner 
theologians like the Jansenists and the Calvinists regarded the 
world as under a curse and as an abyss of corruption, the gentler 
spirits of the Christian faith saw in the beauties of the natural 
world reflections and emanations of the divine beauty ;—these pious 
clergymen walking out (and surely the thought of them is a holy 
one) “to suck divinity,” as Sir Thomas Browne phrased it, “from 
the flowers of nature.” God, Jeremy Taylor said, was the “God 
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of beauties and perfections”; “the beauteous frame of heaven and 
earth was the glass in which he beheld his wisdom.” “He is glori- 
fied in the Sunne and Moon, in the rare fabrick of the honeycombs, 
in the discipline of Bees, in the oeconomy of Pismires, in the little 
houses of birds, in the curiosity of an eye, God being pleased to 
delight in those little images and reflexes of himself from those 
pretty mirrors.” 

The similes of Jeremy Taylor’s great contemporary, Milton, 
are drawn for the most part from books, from history, from mythol- 
ogy, from travellers’ tales or the writings of astronomers; they 
open vast and shadowy perspectives and are full of remote reso- 
nances and echoes. Jeremy Taylor makes use sometimes of these 
bookish and remote images; the Libyan lion for instance “struck 
with a Mauritanian spear,” the mice of Africa who hide golden 
ore in their bowels, the howling of “evening wolves when they miss 
their draught of blood in their evening revels,” or the Lapland 
witches, who “dance the round, but there is a horror and a harsh- 
ness in the music.” For the most part, however, his images are 
drawn from Nature as he observed its minute perfections with 
careful, and, it would seem, myopic eyes; and, as Sir Edmund 
Gosse has said, “with the solitary exception of Shakespeare, there 
is no writer in all our early literature who has made so fresh and 
copious and effective a use of metaphor taken directly from the 
observation of natural objects.” 

Jeremy Taylor not only observed the things he saw about him, 
and often, as Mr Bridges has said of Keats, drew his images from 
common things, which are for the first time represented as beautiful, 
but he also possessed another quality, a warmth or tenderness, which 
Mr Bridges noted as being of inestimable value in Keats’s poems. 
The tiny stream, “that begs leave of every turf to let it pass,” the 
little breeze unwilling to disturb the softest stalk of a violet, the 
flies that rise from “their little graves in walls,” and dance awhile 
in the sun’s winter beams, the dashes of “‘affectionate rain’’; or “‘the 
throbs and little beatings” of the lover’s watch—these are a few 
instances of that warmth of imagery which verges on the senti- 
mental and yet so exquisitely escapes it. 

This power of delicate observation, of the poetic use of concrete 
detail, seemed to lose, for the following generation, all its interest; 
the eighteenth century was quite content with the hackneyed and 
generalized imagery of poetic convention; the variegated world, 
with its richness of light and colour, faded away from the eyes of 
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men. Wordsworth states that with very few exceptions he could 
find, in the poetry of the period between the publication of Para- 
dise Lost and Thomson’s Seasons, no new images drawn from the 
observation of external nature, or written with the poet’s eye 
steadily fixed upon its object. But with the “return to Nature” 
of the Romantic Movement, with the recovered vision of external 
beauty, it was natural that the fame of Jeremy Taylor who, in his 
use of shining imagery, may be regarded as the last of the Eliza- 
bethans, should acquire a new lustre. His gift of imagination, his 
perpetual evocation of pictorial images, is all the more striking 
because this essentially poetic gift shines out, not in poetry, but 
in didactic and controversial prose; we can observe it there, as it 
were, in isolation; and we can observe it there also in its excess. 
For it may be said of Jeremy Taylor, as it was said of Chateau- 
briand, that his imagination, and his image-making power, is too 
potent; his metaphors and similes are too luminous for their moral 
purpose, they outshine and overadorn and almost obliterate the 
moral thought they are meant to illustrate. We can indeed hardly 
share with much confidence the hope of Jeremy Taylor’s episcopal 
and pious editor that those who read his writings for their beauties 
will seriously appropriate to themselves the moral lessons they 
convey... . 

Jeremy Taylor’s presentation of the Anglican doctrines and the 
ethical thinking of his time has its historic interest; it represents 
the views of a preacher and seventeenth-century controversialist of 
great learning and of a liberal mind. But this interest is after all 
only a secondary interest; we read Jeremy Taylor as we read 
Donne and Fuller, and indeed the Hebrew prophets, not for their 
subject-matter, but for their style. And yet this distinction between 
style and subject-matter, manner and meaning, is but a superficial 
one in the last analysis. The form in any work of art cannot be 
divorced from its content, for it is a part of that content; it expresses 
the reaction of the artist’s mind to the subject he is treating, and 
cannot be separated from that totality of meaning which his work 
of art conveys to our senses and imagination. In Jeremy Taylor’s 
best writing, when the poet emerged in the preacher, what he really 
says, rather than what he thinks he is saying—his unconscious 
rather than his conscious utterance—is the thing which is of real 
interest and importance to us. The preacher may be preaching 
with the most solemn emphasis of the four great last things, of 
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Death and Judgement and Hell and Heaven, but if the poet within 
his cassock is singing at the same time of the dew on the leaves of 
the rose, it is to the song rather than the sermon that we listen. So 
when we speak of Jeremy Taylor’s style we do not mean by style 
any mere technical tricks or methods of adornment. Style, as one 
of its modern masters has told us, is like the colouring of a painter, 
a quality of the writer’s vision, the rendering and revelation of the 
world of his unique perception. The special delight which each 
new artist gives us is due to the enduring reality which is revealed 
to him, and which in his turn he reveals to us. 

It is Jeremy Taylor’s possession of style in this sense, the revela- 
tion in the music and magic of words of a unique vision—it is this 
rarest of all gifts which we value in him, although he seems to have 
set no value upon it himself. We still read, or still should read, 
his tremulous pages for the beauty of the world which hung upon 
his pen, a world full of sun and the shimmer of water, a world 
delicately-tinted, fleeting, evanescent, and yet fixed and made im- 
perishable by the incantation of his words. 

Imaginative prose, full of colour and music, is at present out of 
fashion; in the view of our contemporary critics (at least in Eng- 
land) prose should be lucid, logical, not difficult to write, and 
almost devoid of colour. Precision and uniformity of texture are 
its merits, and it should never dare to rise to special heights of 
imaginative vision. Such is the accepted and—to most authors— 
the acceptable and labour-saving theory; and since the fame of 
the immortals is never really fixed, but must still follow the ebbs 
and flows of sublunary fashions, our old writers of finely-wrought 
and imaginative prose have fallen out of favour. But when we 
read prose like the prose of the Prayer Book and the Bible, of 
Shakespeare and Milton, of Donne and Sir Thomas Browne and 
Jeremy Taylor, are we, as Hazlitt asks, to cut ourselves off from 
beauties like these with a theory? Is it not wiser to welcome 
excellence in all the expressive forms in which it presents itself 
to our appreciation? May we not admit the existence of great 
writers who, like Plato, were poets but not versifiers, and say of 
Jeremy Taylor, as was said of De Quincey—and might be also said 
of Sir Thomas Browne—that he has revealed new capacities of the 
language; has enlarged our conceptions concerning the possibilities 
of what Dryden described as “‘the other harmony of prose.” 








FROM— THE GOLDEN STAG 





BY WILLIAM JEFFREY 


I 


If I be not contented so, 

Be thou contented still, 

For thy grey-winged quietude 
Doth cradle wakeful will; 

Yet ere the purling sleep enwrap 
My aspen-quivered mind, 

I'll tell thee of the Golden Stag 
That tore one morning’s wind 
Asunder like the Flame of God 
And wrapt my sense from sleep 
Till heaven and earth on him revolved, 
Height on height, and deep on deep. 


II 


From out a copse of hazel wood 

Stept then the land’s beatitude, 

The Stag of Gold, that no man sees 
Unless his heart grow like a tree’s 

In faithfulness to earth and sun. 

And seeing him, my blood did run 
Exultantly, like streams in spate 

When April opens winter’s gate. 

His quarters were of girth so wide, 
His neck so strong, so vast his stride, 
No mortal, even of godlike race, 
Seemed worthy then to give him chase; 
And when I saw his antlers high, 

It seemed an oak did poise the sky! 
The glory of his coming made 
A golden fleece of every shade, 
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And every bird from every tree 

Broke silence into melody; 

The morning, startled, strode along 
The concave of the heavenly gong, 
And when the bright astonished world 
Looked first upon the flame-encurled 
Broad sun, the Stag, with regal head, 
To hilly paths my footsteps led. 


III 


Then through that ebon foliage 

The light cast round me like a cage 

A clamouring peal of thunder came, 

Till all the ground in gelid flame 

Seemed poised o’er some volcanic mouth. 
The wind swung round to north from south, 
And when I saw the Stag again, 

Razed were the hills by spears of rain, 
And eagle winds on screaming wheels 
Outsped the labouring thunder peals. 


IV 


Before us rose the Angel’s peak 

Through silences of stone, 

Vast tine that falls not with the year, 
Nor in the spring is grown. 


I quailed against its majesty 

And my weak flesh did moan; 

I made to turn me from the chase, 
The Stag to climb alone, 


But there was gathered from a cairn 
A body, bone by bone, 

That rose and came unto my side 
And said with fluting tone, 
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“Chase thou the Stag of man’s desire, 
Be thou not overthrown 

By fragile flesh and death that wings 
About the blizzard’s zone,” 


And passing from my side it fell 
Asunder, bone by bone, 

But in my heart its spirit dwelt 
And reared a shining throne. 
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MATED 
BY MARGARET O’LEARY 


HE went slowly across the farmyard, then up the fields where 

there was great space, and a long wide view over Cork 

Harbour. There was always a little breeze up there and a smell 
of the brine in it. 

But this evening she did not notice any of these things; she 
was thinking deeply. She saw herself again a child, living in 
Gilabbey, over in the south side of the city of Cork. She was 
nearly always tired when she was a child, and she must have been 
ugly, because no one ever said she was pretty, or took notice of her, 
as people do of pretty children. She wasn’t really unhappy— 
she was too tired for that—except on the days when there was a 
smell up out of the drains, a smell of cabbage water or sour suds; 
for these smells made her feel sick, even after she had gone to bed 
at night, and pulled the clothes up over her head, and tried to 
imagine the beautiful smells that would be on a grand lady’s 
clothes. 

She hardly ever missed a day from school. She didn’t like 
school particularly—she didn’t like anything very particularly— 
but when the class were saying the catechism all together, or spell- 
ing, or tables, she always amused herself imagining the nun with 
her veil off, and with the black dress and the big stiff guimpe off— 
dressed in beautiful satin, sometimes one colour, sometimes another, 
with beautiful golden hair down to her waist, and it all in curls. 
She made up pictures like that about the girls too, except those 
she knew well, but the pictures and the stories about the nun 
were best. 

It was strange, now looking back, that they thought her clever 
at school. It was strange, too, that she passed her examinations, 
because anything she ever learned never meant much to her, and 
she forgot it all as soon as the examinations were over. And 
those two years at the teachers’ training college in Dublin were 
just the same as her years at school, except that the rooms were 
better heated, and she liked that. 
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It seemed very, very long ago, that life, and yet, it was only 
six months. Six months ago she had never seen the daisies as she 
saw them here in the fields—alert, alive, sturdily nodding their 
heads. She had never known them at all. And here, the delight— 
to kneel down beside them, to lie flat on the ground, and let them 
touch one’s cheek. How often she had done it! And then she 
would become filled with great tenderness for daisies, and all the 
things in the world, and tears would come to her eyes. The won- 
der of the world! The birds up in the air, singing mad, mad, 
mad! And alive, warm! The cows, big and happy, lying down 
in the fields, munching, and staring at her with mild brown eyes, 
Everything was like that here—happy and friendly and big. There 
was the nice warm farm kitchen, with its shining brass candle- 
sticks up on the clevy, and its blue crockery on the dresser. And 
there was the old woman in the white muslin cap, who smiled 
at her with watery blue eyes, and called her “alanna” and who 
looked so comfortable, always sitting near the fire knitting grey 
stockings. And there was Ellen the servant-girl, with the untidy 
curly hair, who always wiped a chair for her lest she soil her 
dress; and Jimmy the milk-boy, who showed her how to dance 
the step-jig; and Paddy the servant-man, who was always asking 
her as a great joke in that loud jolly voice of his, if she was 
afraid of the hens; and Neilus the other servant-man, who never 
spoke to her, but showed his friendly feeling by deepening the two 
long wrinkles at the side of his big mouth, and bringing a flicker 
of light into his little piggish blue eyes. How nice they all were! 
And they were all part of this new, strange, beautiful world into 
which she had come. 

And then there was William! 

She stopped short, and a sharp pain caught at her heart. The 
long stride of him when he was crossing the farmyard! His danc- 
ing black eyes, and white teeth! How he laughed the day she 
ran away from the calves when they were hurrying up to her, 
thinking she was Ellen with their food! And then, there was the 
day he saved her from the angry turkey-cock. How tender he was 
when he found she was really frightened! That started their 
friendship. All the things he used to tell her about the birds, and 
mating, and building nests! He was never tired of talking about 
them, and also about the seeds that take life in the dark earth, 
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and then spring up into growing things. But it was the trees he 
loved best of all—the strong, manly trees, just like himself. 

But now all was changed. William avoided her, and seemed 
to have taken a dislike to her. When the tea was ready, he always 
made some excuse not to take it, if she was there. Ellen had 
become surly, and often made loud remarks to the men about people 
thinking themselves ladies because they had come from the city. 
The servant-men too had changed. They had become silent, 
serious. But the old woman was still the same, with still the same 
warmth in her eyes and her voice. 

But what had she done to William? Why was he avoiding 
her? He never looked at her. His dark face was always stern, 
and he seemed to be always worrying about his work, asking his 
mother if the calves were fed, and Paddy if the horses were brought 
in, in a tone as if he expected they weren’t. But he never asked 
her anything. If he did, it wouldn’t be so bad, because he would 
look at her, and if he looked at her—looked straight at her—a 
wonderful light would come into his eyes as it used to come, and 
he would forget what he was saying, and she would too, and they 
would just keep on looking at each other without saying anything. 

If only she knew what was wrong, or what she had done! Per- 
haps they didn’t want her any more! Perhaps she was just an 
interloper, a child of the cities, a stranger in their midst, one who 
brought discomfort and discord into their lives! Well, she wouldn’t 
like that, and happy as her life was there, she would go away— 
away very far, perhaps to America—but she would never, never 
forget her six months on the farm here, and all of them. Would 
they be lonely after her? What would they say? What would 
William say? Of course he would say nothing, but what would 
he think? Possibly that she was a poor little thing, well-meaning 
certainly, but useless and out of place, even as a guest in his home. 
And of course he would be right. She had always felt that her- 
self. However, she would like to talk to him just once, only once, 
and for a few minutes, just to tell him—what did she want to tell 
him?—just that she had been very happy, and that she would 
never be unhappy again, even away out in America, because she 
herself had all changed during those six months, and she would 
never, never again be a dull dead girl—never, never, never—no 
matter what the future held for her. She was quite sure of that. 
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Would William think of her when she was in America? Well, 
anyway, she would think of him. 

She turned back to the house. 

It was near tea-time. The old woman was half dozing neg 
the fire, her knitting lying on the floor, and the cat playing with 
the ball of wool, in and out of the legs of the rush-bottomed low 
chair. The tables were laid for the evening meal, the big table 
under the window for the working-men and Ellen, and the small 
table near the fire for the old woman, William, and herself. Ellen 
was busy cutting bread and took no notice of her as she came in, 
so she went sadly over to the settle and sat down. The dog Gip 
came over to her and stuck his snout under her hand. She patted 
him gently, and then he went back again to the fire. From her 
seat she could see the three men come into the farmyard. They 
were leading horses. You could hear the even tread of the horses 
and the jingling of loose harness. 

Paddy was the first to arrive, and his humming, and the bustling 
way he got the bucket of water to wash his hands outside the door, 
woke the old woman. She looked round with a puzzled stare in 
her eyes, and seeing only Nora sitting on the settle, remarked: 
“How quiet you are, child!” 

Then Neilus came in, and then Jimmy. Ellen took control at 
the table, and poured strong tea into the basins from the big 
brown tea-pot. 

They were all seated at the tables when William came in. He 
hung his black felt hat on the nail at the side of the dresser. Then 
he came over to his usual place between his mother and Nora, 
and sat down thoughtfully and with an air of depression. It was 
a silent meal altogether, except for the sound of spoons stirring 
in the cups, and the sound of eating and drinking at the big table. 
William kept staring at the fire as if he had forgotten where he 
was. His mother buttered the bread for him, and took the cream 
off the milk in the jug for his tea, but he took no notice of any- 
thing. She then asked him if he was sick, or had anything on his 
mind. He answered in a cross tone that he was all right. He 
then pulled himself together, and ate and drank with great gusto, 
as if he had suddenly become aware that he was hungry, and that 
satisfying one’s hunger is the most important thing in the world. 

When the meal was over he pushed back his chair noisily, got 
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his hat, and went out. To feed the horses, very likely, and put 
them in their stables for the night, thought Nora. Why was he 
so queer and silent, so different from what he used to be, when 
joy seemed to be leaping out of him and on to each one of them, so 
that even slow-going Neilus warmed up? He was the sun of 
their little world, from whom they reflected light and shadow. 
Whatever was wrong with him had something to do with her, 
Nora. Well, she would follow him, and tell him that she would 
go away to America, and not trouble him any more. 

It was a nice fresh evening with a touch of wind. The hens 
rushed at her from all corners of the big farmyard, but she brought 
no bread this evening to amuse herself flinging crumbs. The 
horses were standing outside the stable door, solemn and patient, 
with the harness still on them. They were not fed yet. She peeped 
into the stables, but there was no one there. Then she went to 
the cow-shed, the pig-sty, the barn, the dairy, and even the hen- 
house. Paddy was crossing the yard with buckets of oats in his 
hands for the horses when she was coming out of the hen-house, 
and she blushed with shame and looked confused, for she felt 
certain that he knew she was looking for William. 

He laughed in his loud way, and said to her, teasingly, “Ha! 
I caught you! Stealing eggs, ha?” 

Then he laughed again as she grew more and more confused, 
and when he was a little way off, he called back over his shoulder, 
with bursts of laughter in between the phrases: “But you are a 
bad robber all the same. The morning’s the time. How obliging 
you think they are! Come again in the morning. You might have 
more luck.” 

But where was William? She asked God to help her to find 
William, and hoped the Blessed Virgin would not think her bold 
and forward for running after William, but she must find him, 
she must, she must, even though he was running away from her. 

She went on to the boreen leading from the farmyard to the 
toad. It was beginning to get dark and the boreen was shrouded 
with trees. A nervous, strained night it was, with a rising wind 
and quickly moving clouds overhead. Walking was too slow for 
her so she ran, her hand pressed tight against her breast. She 
had almost reached the gate, the white-washed pillars showed clear 
even in the dusk, when she saw him. He was leaning against the 
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big pine-tree near the gate. His arms were folded and his face 
was turned towards the sky. She stood to look at him, but he did 
not seem to see her. She moved towards him timidly. His 
eyes were closed. She put her trembling hand on his arm and 
called, “William!” 

He opened his eyes and looked down at her, dully, sorrowfully, 
She smiled at him, but there was no response in his face. She 
leaned against him and put her arms around him. He might have 
been stone. She stroked his cheek, his forehead, the eyebrows over 
his sorrowful eyes. 

By degrees the tight mouth trembled. He raised his hand to 
hers, caught it gently, and pressed it against his cheek. She then 
lifted her other hand gently. 

Words were coming to his lips, queer phrases that she only half 
understood, at first broken and without coherence, and then tum- 
bling over each other in rapidity. 

“Hell—hell and heaven—my first love—whistling to me— 
dancing together—my one love—laughing mad—red joy in my 
veins. 

“The wind—the storm—the battering rain—mates—mates all. 

“A pine on a windy hill, a hare on the mountain side, a wild 
stallion smelling the breeze—tamed—tamed and fettered— 
betrayed. 

“The eagle will rest with the robin, the hare with the field- 
mouse, and the mountain pine will throw up the grand mad game 
with the storm, and will lie on the ground dead, tame, mating 
with the violet, the primrose—dead and done. 

“Ha! What’s that? Dead and done? Lying with the mouse 
and playing with the primroses? You would, would you?” 

His eyes flashed with anger, and catching her two hands he 
pushed her roughly away. Then sinking on the ground, he cov- 
ered his face with his hands and burst into tears. 

She approached again, and watched his sob-shaken body for 
some time. Then, bending, she kissed his hair—that wonderful 
mane she had so often seen him fling up like a colt. His arms 
stole round her body, and by degrees his sobs ceased; then pull- 
ing her on to his knees, they remained for a long time, cheek 
against cheek, warm and still. He spoke but once, almost drowsily, 
“I could sleep for a thousand years after drinking in the perfume 

of your cheek.” 
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She told him that they ought to go home, it was getting late. 

When they stood up, he listened for a moment to the wind, 
and looking up at the swaying pine and racing dark clouds, said: 
“Rasy, my gitl, easy. “Tisn’t jealous you are, is it? My own 
wild beauty, sure there’s no one like you. You were my one 
love, as long as I can remember. And I won’t be false to you even 
now, for you will always stir me in your own way, and I will be 
one with you capering round the world, you beautiful mad thing.” 

Then throwing back his head, he burst into peals of laughter. 
She smiled at his hilarity without understanding it and when it 
was all over they walked home silently, a few feet apart, as if 
they were not lovers at all. 

When they reached the door he bent down, took her gently in 
his arms, and kissed her on the lips for the first time. Then he 
lifted the latch and they went in. 

All during the night the wind blew. The trees moaned as if 
in pain. But Nora was warm in her bed, too happy to sleep, too 
happy to analyse this new emotion which filled her. Was he too 
awake wondering at the immeasurable richness of life? Let this 
storm rage outside, it could not touch them, or take from them 
their happiness, so full, so secure! 

She slept late the following morning, but then, it was Satur- 
day, and there was no school. She was glad of that because the 
wind had become a gale. Slates were blown off the barn and were 
lying there, broken, with broken branches off the trees, in the wind- 
swept shivering yard. The animals were shut into their sheds. 
Their own big kitchen door was closed and bolted, a thing Nora 
had never seen before in the day-time. 

It was cosy to be inside. The men told stories as they mended 
the harness, and polished the brass on it. The old woman knitted, 
Nora darned stockings. Ellen was the only one who moved around, 
doing her usual work, but she was always in the background, and 
did not disturb the harmony of the place. Sometimes, she stopped 
in her work to listen to the stories with her dark face eager and 
her lips slightly apart. 

It was William who fed the animals. Then he harnessed the 
chestnut mare, and came in to tell them that he was going off 
the Carrigaline, and would not be home for dinner. His mother 
looked anxious, and said, “But it is a terrible day! Tempting 
Providence you are, my son, to go out on a day like this.” 
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“It is a grand day,” said he, with sparkling eyes, “everything in 
the world gone crazy mad with laughing! And, myself, the 
craziest of them all, wild to be in the thick of it! Listen to it, 
isn’t it grand?” 

Throwing back his head he opened his mouth, and peal after 
peal of deep-voiced laughter rang out. Paddy put down the chain 
he was shining, and putting his hand to his side, joined in with 
bass fat notes, which grew louder and louder. Jimmy fol- 
lowed with some snorts which made him cough, and brought water 
to his eyes. Ellen stared for a moment at William, her face aglow, 
and then opening her mouth and baring her uneven teeth, joined 
in the glee, unconsciously and accurately echoing William’s notes, 
Nora too looked at William, and a wave of hot feeling rushed 
over her which made her eyes shine and her breath come faster, 
She made no sound. Her emotion was for William himself. Neilus 
gave a few croaks, and then, as if ashamed of his gaiety, he smiled 
grimly and covered his mouth with his big hairy hand. The old 
woman was last to join in; and then her toothless mouth opened, 
and her fat body shook with soundless laughter. 

When the fit was over, she was the first to speak, “Well, to be 
sure! Isn’t he the daft man? I think we are all daft.” Her face 
wrinkled up again with laughter, like a child’s about to cry. 


The milking-time was over in the afternoon, and they were 
all taking their usual cup of tea, leisurely, as was their wont at 
this time, when the chestnut mare came at full gallop into the 
yard, alone. The reins were hanging down over her neck. Her 
head was raised high, and her tail straight out. She stopped short, 
and whinnied. They started to their feet, the same question in 
all eyes. Ellen made the sign of the cross on her breast. The 
men went out hurriedly, and the women followed. 

“Tt is better for you to go back to the house, ma’am,” said 
Paddy to the old woman, taking control, “this is men’s work.” 

Without a word, the three women went back to the kitchen, 
and sat down in their usual places, the old woman near the fire, 
Nora on the settle opposite the window, Ellen on the chair near 
the door. Silent they sat, their hands folded in their laps, wait- 
ing—for whatever was to come. 

They had not long to wait, half an hour or so, and then they 
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heard the sounds of many voices, and the shuffling of feet. Paddy 
was the first to rush in, wild-eyed and white-faced. 

“Come up into the parlour, ma’am, for God’s sake,” said he, in 
a quick hushed voice to the old woman. “Come, ma’am, come,” 
and he tried to pull her by the hand. 

“Tt is dead he is,” said she in a deep deliberate voice, looking 
at him steadily in the eyes. 

He turned away, and said gently, as if speaking to himself, “May 
God help you, ma’am, and give you comfort this blessed night.” 

She made no reply but closed her eyes, and her lips moved 
as if in prayer. They brought him in, and laid him on his bed 
in the room off the kitchen. 

One of the neighbours had run for the priest, and another for 
the doctor. The priest came first, and he was now in the room 
giving conditional absolution to the dying—or dead—man. 

“Pinned under a pine-tree he was,” whispered one of the 
neighbours. 

“The big one near the gate,” added another. 

“He must have been closing the gate when it happened.” 

“May God have mercy on his soul!” 

“Amen,” they all answered piously. 

“The grand beautiful man he was!” 

“And straight and tall as a pine himself!” 

“May the Lord protect us all!” 

“Amen,” said the chorus of low voices. 

The people of the house took no part in the conversation, 
gentle, kindly, and reverent though it was. Paddy was standing 
down near William’s door, leaning against the dresser. His round 
fat face was trembling, and every now and then he wiped away 
a slow-moving heavy tear from his cheeks with the back of his 
hand. Neilus was standing over near the door, his little eyes glazed 
with unshed tears. His big mouth and jaw were closed very tight 
and every now and then he gulped. He was holding William’s 
black felt hat in his folded arms. Jimmy was sitting on the settle, 
his face buried in his cap, sobbing aloud. 

The three women were dry-eyed. The old woman was sitting 
in her usual place near the fire, swaying her body, and talking 
to herself in a low voice: 

“It is always fond of trees he was, my little gorsoon. Climbing 
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them he used to be, and swinging himself up in the branches. Like 
a bird he was, or a squirrel. And tearing his little breeches he used 
to be. ‘What makes you be climbing the trees, avick?’ I used to 
say to him. ‘To be listening to the wind,’ he used to say to me. 
‘But you'll be tearing your clothes, alanna!’ ‘I don’t want any 
clothes at all,’ and his rounded eyes would stare me big in the face, 
‘But it isn’t a bird you are,’ I would say then. ‘Maybe it is,’ and 
his starry eyes would be dancing in his head at the thought of it, 
‘maybe it is a bird I am!’ Maybe it is—maybe it is—my little 
maneen—and the black light shining in his eyes—” 

And so she continued her soft croon, living in the past, and dead 
to what was going on around her. 

Nora was lying on her bed, her face buried in the pillow. 

“What is death after all?’ she was saying to herself. “Nothing, 
nothing. Love is the only thing that matters. And he loved me. 
He loved me. Nothing else matters. He is mine; I am his. 
We were wedded in love. Marriage is nothing. It is only love 
that matters. And he loved me, he loved me. We are nearer 
to each other than ever. There is nothing else now, only love. 
There will be only love always for both of us, for ever and for ever 
and for ever.” She spoke softly, deliberately, her eyes closed, 
her whole being warm, and at rest. 

The storm had suddenly ceased, and Ellen was standing out 
near the dairy door, an empty bucket in her hand. She was per- 
fectly still, and was gazing with narrowed eyes at something far 
away. After a long time, she muttered in a hard voice, which by 
degrees became soft and rich: 

“We were both baulked. It is in the arms of the dark earth 
he’ll be lying after all. Now she can’t have him no more than 
me. Coming here where she was not wanted, with her pale face, 
and her cat’s walk! And her blue Sunday dress with the flounces! 
And her lace collar and cuffs! It is bending over the smoke of 
the fire she should be for a bit! And the white hands of her! The 
spider, the weasel, the creeping, crawling thing! Stealing him 
away from me she would be, and from himself too! My own 
beautiful man, what would you be doing with the likes of her? 
What would she know about you? It isn’t mating with her you'd 
be? Oh, no, no. The very stones would cry out against it. The 
mighty trees would lep out of their roots to prevent it. My own 
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beautiful man! It is I am the woman for you, I, that used to 
be following you up the ridges thinning the turnips, and my mind 
only half on it, watching the long legs of you; I, that used to 
be with you, binding the yellow corn in the autumn, and God’s 
own sun browning your neck and bare arms; browning me too, the 
both of us together. But now, I will be all alone among strangers, 
going my way lonesome all through this long life, until I die, never 
more watching the beautiful colours of your hair and lips, and 
the breast of you when your shirt would be turned back. But I 
will never forget you, my own man, and in evening time when I 
am driving in the cows, in my own mind I will hear again your 
beautiful laugh, with all the thrushes of the world in your throat.” 
Then she went to fill her bucket with water. 


A NAME FOR ALL 
BY HART CRANE 


Moonmoth and grasshopper that flee our page 
And still wing on, untarnished of the name 
We pinion to your bodies to assuage 

Our envy of your freedom—we must maim 


Because we are usurpers, and chagrined— 
And take the wing and scar it in the hand. 
Names we have, even, to clap on the wind; 
But we must die, as you, to understand. 


I dreamed that all men dropped their names, and sang 
As only they can praise, who build their days 

With fin and hoof, with wing and sweetened fang 
Struck free and holy in one Name always. 


THE PROBLEM OF STYLE 


BY BORIS DE SCHLOEZER 
Translated From the French by Ezra Pound 


E have examined briefly the different technical pro- 

cedures used by Stravinsky from the Fire Bird to Apollo 
Musagetes, and tried to understand the general orientation of his 
evolution, or more precisely, of the slow development of his musical 
language. We must now try to make out the meaning of this, 
and of what might be called the spirit of his art, which “spirit” 
can only be discovered by going on as we have begun and trying 
to answer the only question posited in art, that is the “How?” If 
we know how a thing is made we know its secrets, we know what 
the artist wanted to say, we reach the substance, the content via 
the form—which is really an impossibility for we only work with 
successive approximations, as does a geometer. Form and content 
are relative in the sense—too often forgotten—that whatsoever 
element we examine is both form and content: form in relation to 
one element, content in relation to another. If we persist in try- 
ing to get to the utmost depth, to get at “what the artist has put in 
his work,” this idea, essence, whatever you want to call it—which 
he has wished to present to us “in a certain form,” we find noth- 
ing, the void. Making use of an old comparison, one cd. say that 
the man who before a work of art asks not “how?” but “what?” 
is like the man seeking “the onion in itself,” by peeling off its 
successive skins. The style is the first problem before us. I doubt 
whether the style is the man. But the style is the artist only up 
to a certain point. 

If we argue on grounds of style, Stravinsky’s evolution breaks 
clearly into two parts, that from Fire Bird to Renard, and that 
from Pulcinella to the present (Oedipus and Apollo). In the 
first part he constantly uses popular melodies inspired by national 
songs and dances, as did Glinka, the Five, their disciples, and to 
some degree Tschaikovsky. I have already shown that Stra- 
vinsky’s style is very different from that of his predecessors, and 
that his later abandonment of folk-lore for an international lan- 
guage and for something nearer to Bach by no means indicates that 
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he became the less Russian or national. It is nevertheless true that 
his systematic use of popular themes gives his idiom, during that 
long period, a particular character comparable to that of the so- 
called “Russian” school; a character no longer audible in work 
done later than 1917. 

But one must discriminate between Petrouschka on one hand, 
and the Sacre, Renard, and Noces. Most of the themes in 
Petrouschka are not of village, peasant, or fundamentally Russian 
origin; it is music of townsfolk already touched by occidental 
musical culture, even though it were merely songs and dances, 
such as Lahner’s waltz in the first scene or the french chanson 
“Elle avait une jambe de bois.” There results a strange, but 
homogeneous and organic compost of waltzes, polkas, hand-organ 
music, russian dances, and tzigane ballads, sung by strolling art- 
ists. Even now in the provinces, despite the revolution, one may 
catch echoes of this musical life, a melting together of elements 
coming from any and every source. The melodies of Petrouschka 
do not really belong to the composer, but he has taken this matter 
that was everybody’s matter, and made it his own, organizing it 
in his own special ways. 

The Sacre is of totally different inspiration. Some of its themes 
are taken from north Russian folk-lore wherein the ancient russian 
traditions are better preserved. Others belong to the composer, 
who has made them after original models, as did Glinka, whose 
melodies were instigated by popular songs which he almost never 
copied; thereby differing from the too frequent procedure of 
Rimsky, Borodine, and Moussorgsky. Certain motifs in the Sacre 
show nothing specifically Russian, but all have certain qualities in 
common: diatonism, rhythmic accentuation, clarity of melodic 
contour, harmonic hardness, which give them what seems to us a 
certain archaic turn. 

From folk-lore we find the two melodies of the Circle of Youths, 
and the second motif of the Ancestral rites; but the beginning of 
the Spring rondo (tranquillo), and the two themes of the Play 
of Rival Cities are Stravinsky’s, and also very “Russian.” As for 
the beautiful melody in the Introduction, of that contemplative 
character then sounding in Stravinsky’s music (and later to be so 
different) this melody, in its sinuous line and rhythmic suppleness, 
approaches the orientalized russian style of Rimsky, which Stra- 
vinsky gave up after the Fire Bird. 

In Noces and Renard the proportion of melodic invention is 
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much greater. Folk-lore is no longer his guide, and the models 
it offers him are so deformed and transposed as to be wholly un- 
recognizable. The burlesque history “Renard” evokes the buffoons 
of a peasant fair, their masques, capers, gross and naive stories, 
but the little melodic phrases added and combined by the author 
are his own creation, when he bases himself on some original folk 
production, he treats it with harmonic and rhythmic devices which 
give it a rougher savour, a more brutal accent, and a turn more 
“peuple.” The same statement applies to Noces with its evoca- 
tion of ancient rites intended to make the marriage happier and 
more fecund. The refrain of the friends of the bridegroom in the 
second scene has its source in the movement of a burlesque soldier’s 
song. The groom’s melody in D-minor (2nd scene) recalls a 
phrase in the Office for the Dead. A few touches have sufficed 
to modify its funereal character while keeping the religious sug- 
gestion. 

Stravinsky’s diatonic writing, the diversity, the freedom of 
rhythmic accents, his powerful dynamism are perfectly suited to 
the nature of the songs and dances of the russian folk. The popu- 
lar russian music is in fact diatonic, while the songs of oriental 
people (Tartars) tend to chromatism; the augmented second be- 
loved in oriental melody is very rare in purely Russian regions. 
The very ornaments and turns of russian song maintain a diatonic 
character and are moreover much more discreet than the orna- 
ments of oriental music, wherein the sinuosity of melody is paired 
with rhythmic fluidity. The rhythm of russian songs and dances 
is very complex, but the accentuation is always clear and rigorous. 
The rhythmic structure of oriental songs is characterized by lack 
of accentuation, by a sort of rhythmic softness and flexibility, allied 
with the abundance of vocalizations and ornaments. (I am think- 
ing of the mongol populations in the south-east of Russia, as well 
as of Persia and the Caucasus.) Nothing save rhythmic accentua- 
tion offers us the chance of perceiving time directly; oriental music 
frees us from the sensation of time; it places us, as one might say, 
outside duration, and pours out a sort of beatitude and peculiar 
inebriety for the auditor. Even when oriental music clearly marks 
the rhythm by drums, the invariability, the monotony of these 
accents infinitely repeated, produces the same result, making us lose 
notion of time, for the repetition of the same rhythmic design, how- 
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ever accentuated it be, is equivalent to the total absence of accent. 
Russian song, on the contrary, exists in time, the precision and 
diversity of its rhythms hold the auditor in the realm of duration, 
it excites his activity, suggesting the sensations of movement, of 
development. Russian popular music is essentially dynamic, and 
this separates it from the music of eastern peoples and brings it 
nearer the musical art of the west. Stravinsky’s procedures em- 
phasize this dynamic character even more, and one might even say 
that his music is “plus russe que nature.” (More russian than the 
real russian. ) 

But if he definitely de-orientalizes the popular music it is only 
at sacrifice of certain conventions. If his russian style seems to us 
truer and more direct than that of the Five, it is because he breaks 
with the habitual, and frees us from certain fashions too well 
known, but he replaces them by others; furnished by the sonorous 
art of the occident, as had been those of his predecessors. 

Popular russian song is, indeed, modal. I have already insisted 
on the particularly tonal character of Stravinsky’s writing, which 
tends regularly to reduce popular melody to occidental major- 
minor formulae. At times, in Noces for example, the modal nature 
of some melody is clearly apparent, but the composer drives it 
back into the usual frame and ends up with a cadence that sub- 
stitutes one or other of our two modes for the original. There is 
moreover the syncopy that Stravinsky so much uses. This appears 
very rarely in russian popular music, and this break of metric 
equilibrium is not the least in its nature. The development of this 
process in Stravinsky’s art is contrary to the spirit of our national 
music. He has introduced it as an element of alien origin, yet by 
grace of it, has managed to bring into value the metric variety and 
dynamism of popular song and dance. One cannot reproach him. 
It is not a question, to-day, of restoring russian popular music in 
complete purity, and creating a new musical culture on that basis; 
that wd. be an unrealizable, and also useless, endeavour. But one 
must underline the fact that the “russian style” of Stravinsky’s 
music is, as was that of Glinka and the Five—but with a difference 
—a mixed style, russo-european. 

Moussorgsky, however, has a place of his own among the Five. 
I find it interesting to compare, however briefly, his manner of 
treating national songs, with Stravinsky’s manner, for of all Stra- 
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vinsky’s precursors, the author of Boris Godounov seems to have 
undergone least european impress and to present the most indis- 
putable authenticity. For purpose of this comparison we must, 
naturally, set apart Moussorgsky’s psychologic realism, I mean 
that he wanted above all to make a true representation, he created 
living beings, individuals in his operas: Boris, Khovantchina, the 
Sorotchinsky Fair. Moussorgsky was something else, and some- 
thing more than a realist, but he was preoccupied in any case with 
expressing, with evoking life. This preoccupation is absolutely 
alien to the art of Stravinsky. 

The melodies treated by Moussorgsky in his operas are for the 
most part authentic russian songs; when he invents, he follows his 
models so closely that one could almost say he enriches the folk- 
lore. The diversity of metres which he uses is in perfect conformity 
to the character of the melodic matter he works in; he never allows 
himself to disarticulate the songs, as does Stravinsky; his rhythmic 
might even appear impoverished in comparison with that of the 
composer of Noces, but it is truer, I mean, more russian. In the 
very choice of his melodies Moussorgsky is concerned with historic 
verity, his themes have almost always an historic and geographic 
indication, especially in Khovantchina, in which the very language 
reflects the author’s historic researches (for example, the text of 
the denunciation in the 1st act). As for harmony, I believe that 
what were long thought to be signs of clumsiness, crass faults due 
to lack of musical knowledge, were due to Moussorgsky’s both feel- 
ing, and being clearly conscious of, the profound discrepancy 
between the european harmonic system (imposed on him, and which 
he felt bound to observe) and the modal nature of the popular 
songs. Whence the character of his harmonic idiom, often incorrect 
from the scholastic viewpoint, but particularly new and attractive. 
One cd. I think produce an interesting study of Moussorgsky’s 
harmony, on this basis. 

In short, by comparison with Moussorgsky, Stravinsky looks like 
a stylizer; thanks to the use of certain procedures he, as you might 
say, forces the note, he evokes a Russia much more brutal, un- 
couth, archaic than it has ever been in reality. And the most 
curious point is that he achieves this result in deforming russian 
song by means furnished him by a refined musical culture, and 
a perfect acquaintance with european art. 
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Nevertheless Moussorgsky and Stravinsky appear to foreigners 
gs the most authentic russian composers, as the two who give the 
truest and least conventional image of Russia; we see that their 
routes are divergent, their attitudes to Russian song, are opposed. 
One regards reality as a mere material, and attains aesthetic verity 
directly ; the other attains this same verity, and beauty, by rigorous 
observation and by a reproduction which he wishes, and believes 
to be absolutely faithful to the reality. 


A suivre 


HELEN, THE SAD QUEEN 
BY PAUL VALERY 


Translated From the French by Janet Lewis 


Azure, ’tis I, come from Elysian shores 
To hear the waves break on sonorous steps, 
And see again the sunrise full of ships 
Rising from darkness upon golden oars. 


My solitary arms call on the kings 

Whose salty beards amused my silver hands. 
I wept; they sang their triumph in far lands 
And gulfs fled backwards upon watery wings. 


I hear the trumpet and the martial horn 
That wield the rhythm of the beating blade; 
The song of rowers binding the tumult, 


And the gods! exalting on the prow with scorn 
Their ancient smile that yet the waves insult, 
Hold out their sculptured arms to my sad shade. 





POWER OF HORIZON 


BY LEON SRABIAN HERALD 


AVANS which grew in the mountains were a most desirable 
kind of thistle for kindling. And in Put Aringe where 
not everybody had the money to spend on everything, some could 
never buy the luxurious pine wood for the cold months. Those 
who were able to store a good supply of gavan were fortunate in- 
deed. When dry this kindling burned like oil. There were no 
headaches from blowing on it in order to make it light. And the 
house was not filled with heavy smoke stretching from corner to 
corner, sinking almost instead of rising. Quick flames from the 
gavans shot the smoke straight up to the small windows and out. 
Young Elisha was the only one whose work for the next day 
had not been decided upon. Mother, the Priest’s Wife, suggested 
that he go with Simon, a relative, to bring home a load of gavans 
from the mountain. Overjoyed by this privilege, he jumped up 
at his mother’s knees. How he loved her for this suggestion! 
The village lay where the fields and the high steps leading to 
the mountain began. As Elisha watched people coming from or 
going to the mountain, his blood quickened and burned. He 
imitated their steps, going up, up, with their bodies bent forward 
as if they were going to lift the mountain, raise it still higher; and 
when he saw people coming down he became thoughtful, his blood 
heavy in him. He would feel at certain moments that he had been 
to the mountain, knew the mountain. He would walk up to the 
people as he saw them appear from above the village, mingle with 
them as if he too were coming from that mysterious height. How 
wonderful did the men and the beasts coming from the mountain 
smell! He could feel the shafts of fragrant air darting at him 
from the hides of the animals and from the hands and coats of the 
men. Then, realizing that he had never been to the mountain he 
would become dejected and miserable. 
He had wanted to go to the mountain, for anything—to gather 
sweet rhubarbs, mushrooms, and vegetables, to eat or to preserve 
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for the winter. Yet always he had been thought too young to carry 
a load from such a distance. There was too, danger from wolves 
and bears. 

Although the hour was late, Elisha ran to tell his young friends 
of the trip; he would have no time in the morning. Had he but 
known of his going a day or two before, he might have talked about 
it to all, as much as he liked. Going to the mountain for the first 
time created as rich an enthusiasm as going to the city for the 
first time. For the people of a village there is magnetism in a 
strange city and not less in the awesome mountain towering above 
the village. Each has an inspiring as well as an exciting quality. 

The next morning when Elisha sprang from bed he felt as if he 
had been to the mountain and back. But he did not see the bears 
and wolves he had killed, nor the deer he had captured. They be- 
longed to that part of him which had slept. Well, if he had not 
been to the mountain he was on his way to it. 

When Simon called, Elisha had had his breakfast of cheese and 
bread and had tied his luncheon, consisting also of bread and cheese, 
around his waist, and had strapped his sharp pick to his shoulder 
with a new rope. Mother, the Priest’s Wife, entreated Simon to 
take good care of her sop. “Don’t let him carry a big load,” she 
said, handing him a bagful of sun-dried mulberries mixed with 
walnut meat, “or he will be so tired he will not want to go to the 
mountain again. We have enough pine wood to last all winter. 
And say—” but they had disappeared round the corner. 

The road entwining the orchards and vineyards lifted the two 
youths to the last plateau. Elisha began to feel as though the 
mountain were coming toward him. After another half hour they 
were climbing the mountain proper through a narrow streak which 
shot across and under the massive rocks. Elisha felt as if he were 
something being built rapidly; he felt as if he were a wall build- 
ing itself, running fast to enclose the mountain within it, as if 
the mountain were a strange large tree with rocks for fruit; he 
felt himself going round the mountain to hide its leaves, fruit, 
trunk, and all, to protect it from envious attack, but when he had 
made the mountain his own he stood up straight and still. He 
turned and looked backward, down, away at the distant mountains 
in the opposite direction. There was nothing to cut off the view. 
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A sea of colours—fields, hills, and mountains—were melted and 
mixed together and above was the endless, curveless sky, as far as 
he could see. The vortex of his vision had turned everything aside, 
a cry of joy broke from his bosom, and the mountain answered 
him eagerly. 

The path on which they were walking was the colour of light- 
ning. This brought to Elisha’s mind St Nicholas who long ago 
had wandered alone on this very path with beasts and snakes, and 
had died at the end of the path where the palatial monastery now 
stood in memory of him. The lightning, it was said, had glazed 
the path to pay the Saint homage and prove his holiness to future 
believers. Indeed, so it seemed, for only the ground and rocks 
of the path were the colour of lightning, and none of the surround- 
ing territory. It showed that the Saint, instead of going around 
the rock, had preferred to breast it and defy inaccessibility. 

They now came to a creek and Elisha saw that even the water 
where the Saint had crossed was as indelibly the colour of lightning 
as the rest of the road. Simon said this was the creek that sent 
floods to the village when the mountain so decreed and he told 
Elisha to wash his eyes and face before drinking of it, that he might 
have good luck and escape mountain fever. As Elisha held his 
face in the water he lifted his legs up from the knees and swung 
them sidewise, then jumped up, singing and shouting; then with 
suddenness came to a standstill. He gazed deep into the water 
and kept gazing, till a strange feeling ran through his spine. 
Elisha said, “The water is clear and crystal-like, whereas in the 
village it is not even clean. I could not have held my face in it 
in the village.” This he said to the mountain rather than to his 
friend. 

At last they arrived at the part of the mountain that was seen 
from the village. From this height Elisha looked into the horizon 
again—a horizon he had never before seen, incredible, almost fan- 
tastic. Then a thought came to him: might the mountain be a 
shepherd who on seeing the horizon, forgot his flock and allowed it 
to become rills, brooks, fountains, creeks, and waterfalls—while he, 
waiting, became a mountain, unmovable, gazing into the eyes of the 
horizon for ever? 

Elisha had experienced beauty. His feet felt the ground in 
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the way that his lungs inhaled the mountain air. He had absorbed 
the intimacy of the mountain. He was mountain-drunk. The 
breeze coming from the horizon was the horizon’s hair, touching 
his face and the mountain at the same time. The horizon lay 
close to him, making him wish he could plunge into her arms. Had 
he ever felt toward his father as he felt toward the mountain? 
Had he ever felt toward his mother as he felt toward the horizon? 

A short walk brought them to an untouched patch of the fuel 
they sought. Gavans were umbrella-shaped thistles with long 
bristling needles, and like umbrellas the shapes varied. Some 
were like umbrellas little girls carried, some like men’s umbrellas, 
and some like huge beach umbrellas. Their stems were short and 
close to the earth. In order to cut the gummy stems it was neces- 
sary to step on them from one side, press down with one foot, 
and aim with the pick. 

Progress was slow, for Elisha would stand looking at the peak 
of the mountain as when questioning his father; then he would 
turn and look into the horizon, as when admiring his mother. He 
would say to Simon, “Do you feel the horizon the way you feel 
the mountain? The horizon, the horizon . . .” Then he would 
laugh so heartily that even Simon—intent though he was on the 
work—could not help laughing also. Simon knew Elisha was not 
stricken with mountain fever, so was not alarmed, although he was 
aware that something had taken place in his young friend, for in 
reply to admonitions that he should work, Elisha would answer, 
“Did you hear the mountain sigh, did you hear the horizon sigh 
in answer? Did you?’ Having understood the horizon and the 
mountain, Elisha applied his energy to the work, and soon enough 
gavan was gathered. Then they looked for mushrooms and rhu- 
barbs. There were few rhubarbs because it was late in the season, 
but they found all the mushrooms they wanted—firm and large 
ones. These and the rhubarbs they put on top of their loads, 
Elisha’s as large, if not larger than Simon’s and arrived home an 
hour before sundown, an hour later than the customary time. 

Elisha’s mother embraced the wind in embracing her son. All 
day she had felt as if she were in a place of very little air. She 
felt that the mountain had given her son not only a load but some- 
thing else, as real as it was indefinable. His eyes seemed larger 
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and more beautiful, more understanding. Many neighbours and 
friends came to congratulate him on his return from the mountain, 
They said that his load was as big as any man had carried, his 
rhubarbs as sweet as any in spring, and what large thick mushrooms 
he had brought! 

After the visitors had left, Elisha asked his mother, “Have 
you ever gone to the mountain?” She had indeed, when a girl, 
but had never climbed as high as her son had. Then he asked his 
father, “Surely you have gone to the mountain?” “Surely, many 
times, but not when I was as young as you are. You are only 
eighteen, and lucky. I was twenty-five when I went there first, 
and I had gone to many other places. I have never gone since 
I became a priest.” Elisha said to them, “The mountain is my 
father, and the horizon is my mother.” His parents did not hear, 
or did not pay attention to what he said, but they praised the rhu- 
barbs and mushrooms on a table before them. 

Elisha was different after his return from the mountain yet no 
one knew why. He was like the wind, lonesome—like a narrow 
house, his eyes and feet handicapped. The village seemed too 
small for him. He would stand in the door, on the streets, or on 
the housetop, and forlornly look at the mountain. Although it 
seemed so virile, and smooth as a wall, it existed so realistically that 
actuality around him seemed thin, and robbed of its individuality. 
Then he would look in the other direction, at the horizon. But it 
was now close to his eyes, as if it were brushing against his eye- 
lashes. It was an artificial horizon compared with what he had 
seen from the mountain. He wrung his hands and said to himself, 
“How appreciate the mountain from this distance? It looks like 
a plaster wall. How fathom the depth of the horizon at such close 
range? It looks scared.” 

The people who saw him turning from the mountain to face in 
the other direction, said to one another, “Why does he turn around 
like that, gaze at the mountain, and then the other way?” 

“Maybe he is mountain-possessed,” some said. “Yes, he’s moun- 
tain-possessed !” 

“And what is it to be mountain-possessed? What is it?” 

“Tt’s like being in love. Only in a way it’s more terrible because 
it is impossible to explain or know what one wants. Instead of 
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being sad, in this case he becomes possessed with too much 
laughter, laughing constantly even when one realizes that he is in 

“Let us bring him the mountain then, or take him and lock him 
up in the mountain,” someone said humorously. 

“See, see!” they said again. “When he looks away from the 
mountain he holds his eyes as if they pain him.” Then they 
asked, “What is it you are looking for, Elisha?’ 

He answered laughing, “I am looking for the horizon, but I 
cannot see it. You don’t either. What you see is not the horizon.” 

On Sundays the youths of the village were bound by almost no 
duties. They went out to play and whether they returned on time 
or not at all for their meals, no one cared. They would go up to 
the vineyards, running and playing, or become absorbed in bringing 
down an apple or pear that still hung on its leafless tree. Elisha 
had forgotten the vision of the horizon in his play and his senses 
had been shrinking to their usual scope. The narrow horizon had 
become almost natural to him again. But as soon as he came to 
the top of a hill and looked around, memory rang in his body like a 
church-bell wakening him. He stood there till his friends, un- 
aware, left him. Stillness increased him to the self that was his 
when he had returned from the mountain. 

That afternoon he found himself at the same place where he 
had cut gavans and had gathered rhubarbs and mushrooms. He 
had never been to the crest of the mountain; no doubt from it the 
horizon would be still vaster and more beautiful. The mountain 
now yielding to the power of his stride, the horizon came closer 
and closer to him. He felt as if he were standing in the horizon. 
He rose to the crest of the mountain and saw other crests and other 
mountains. It was like a city of many churches, hundreds of spires 
rising into the air. He seemed to hear bells sounding from the tops 
of these spires, every sound different from the other. Then he 
heard the silence of the horizon break and words coming to him. 
He was in the arms of the horizon. 


There came a time when the people of the village went to the 
monastery to celebrate a feast-day. It was Saturday evening and 
they were to stay until the next day. Sacrifices were cooking 
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in the courtyard in a large cauldron. Twilight fell and the smoke 
was no longer visible in the air. 

Someone made Elisha the subject of conversation and soon 
everybody was talking about him, wondering where he was now, 
why he had left home. An entire week his parents and friends had 
looked for him in the mountains, thinking he might be lost there. 
They had taken Simon with them, asking carefully what Elisha 
had said to him. He could only remember the words, “T can stand 
here like the mountain and look into the horizon for ever.” 

Others recalled that Elisha had spoken to them of the lightning. 
coloured path through which he had walked, through which 
St Nicholas had walked. His parents remembered his saying that 
the mountain and the horizon were his parents. “Who could think 
he was serious?” they repeated. 

When the shepherd of the monastery was bringing in his flock 
for the night, everybody asked him as they had asked many who 
came from the direction of the mountain, “Any news by any 
chance?” The shepherd was tempted to say yes, that he had seen 
Elisha and that Elisha had promised to come home that night. But 
such an answer would dishonour the mountain, which in a way was 
his friend, as much as it would hurt the people. He sighed and 
shook his head. 

While conversation began afresh, the crowd in the courtyard 
became excited, and exclaimed at a vision—a human shape, of 
light, rising toward the sky from the monastery. All hastened out. 
Gradually it took the shape of a cross and dissolved in the air. 
The people became hysterical, weeping, chanting, crossing them- 
selves. They said it was the spirit of Elisha bringing them a mes- 
sage. He had become a saint, he was still living in the mountains, 
and some day would come to them in person. 

A shred of smoke, as often happens, had rolled light into itself. 
But why it had taken human form and then the form of a cross, 
none could explain. 
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SERGE M. EISENSTEIN 


BY ALFRED RICHMAN 


E HAD been ushered into Eisenstein’s studio by a young 

man who greeted us in good English, and while we were 

waiting for Mr Eisenstein, he asked, “Well, where shall we begin?” 

When we answered, “Shall we not wait for Mr Eisenstein?’ he 

broke out laughing and replied, “But he is waiting for you”; then 

added, “When Douglas Fairbanks was here, he also expected to 
find an old man, serious, with eye-glasses and a beard.” 

Mr Eisenstein is young, robust, and care-free in appearance, his 
responsive geniality reflecting the strange land of contradictions 
we had so far found Russia to be. 

His “studio” was his apartment—one room that served as bed- 
room, studio, and living-room. Due to the shortage of housing 
in Moscow, one room is the usual thing; two are for the rich or 
for professionals. Mr Eisenstein is unmarried and lives alone. On 
the ceiling a series of concentric circles was painted that looked like 
a target, and half walls were dark blue. The room had a futuristic 
but comfortable appearance. 

Two bookcases ran from the wall out nearly halfway into the 
middle of the room, forming a sort of partition, on one side of 
which was a bed; on the other were a desk and working materials. 
Another corner contained the “‘dining-room.” On the desk was 
a stage model which Eisenstein had arranged as he told us later, 
for an early play of Meyerhold’s. 

In reply to questions we asked, he said he had been born in 
Riga thirty years ago. From 1915 to 1918 he studied engineering 
and architecture and, during the Civil War in Soviet Russia, built 
fortifications for the Red Army. In his free hours he busied him- 
self with theatrical and artistic problems and in 1921, instead of 
returning to finish his course in architecture, had started work as 
stage decorator with “Proletcult” (Organization for Proletarian 
Culture). 

The task of this group was, as Mr Eisenstein explained, “‘to find 
new art forms which should correspond to the activities and ideol- 
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ogy of the new social relations of the Soviet State. It consisted 
of young workers who wanted to create a serious art, who brought 
with them a really new temperament and world view. They fully 
represented, at the time, my own artistic views, though I belonged 
to another class and had come to their viewpoint purely through 
theoretical analysis.” 

The following year he left Proletcult which was now too con- 
servative for him, and joined the futuristic or “Lev” (Left) group, 
as director of the “Moscow Workers Theatre.” During that and 
the following year he staged three plays, which were based upon 
the principles underlying the films he produced later. We might 
sum them up as “artistic engineering.” He built the elements of 
the action synthetically, mathematically calculating the possibility 
of creating illusion by technical means rather than sentimentally, 
by appeal to the emotions. The use of machinery in motion was a 
basic feature. 

Eisenstein’s entrance into the “movies” was the inevitable result 
of his theories about, and experiences in, the theatre. He felt that 
in the cinema only did the most inexorable reality have a place. 
His first film appeared in 1924, The Strike. We visited him 
again, and he showed us a certificate he had just received from 
France—first prize from the cinema section of the Paris Interna- 
tional Exposition of Decorative and Industrial Arts held in 1925 
—a large, formal-looking “diploma,” signed jointly by the Min- 
ister of Commerce and the Commissioner General of France. 

We asked Mr Eisenstein about his actors, and he said he did 
not use any; that he had particularly enjoyed reports in the Ger- 
man and American press of his using stars from the Moscow Art 
Theatre. “It amuses me that my anonymous ‘actors,’ my char- 
acters, who are ‘nothing as persons,’ should be spoken of as actors 
of the Moscow Art Theatre which is, artistically speaking, my 
deadly enemy.” He never uses “stars,” and has had great difficulty 
in finding certain characters for his productions. In making Potem- 
kin, his second film, he searched everywhere in Odessa and Sevas- 
topol for the ship’s surgeon, and, giving up hope, selected the best 
of the persons then under consideration. While stopping at a hotel 
in Sevastopol, however, he saw a man shovelling coal into the 
furnace of the hotel and this man, who answered exactly Eisen- 
stein’s concept of how the character should look, became the sur- 
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geon. The priest on the ship was a gardener who had never been 
inastudio. Eisenstein had selected from a great number of appli- 
cants, the Jewish agitator who addresses the crowd after the sailor’s 
death, but he was still dissatisfied with his choice and in the final 
editing, cut her scene as much as possible. 

How he got his actors for Ten Days is well known. One of 
them, the Kerensky, was an art student, and the Lenin was a worker 
from the Urals, the father of a Proletcult actor. The film he is 
now finishing, The General Line, gave him much difficulty. He 
worked on it for a year, interrupted by a request from the Govern- 
ment for the film celebrating the tenth anniversary of the October 
revolution. When we left Moscow, toward the end of September, 
The General Line was not yet ready. The “leading lady” he se- 
lected after seeing many thousands of women—at employment ex- 
changes, factory gates, studios, et cetera. The happiness of his 
choice and the reward to perseverance were shown by immediate 
publication throughout the Russian, German, and general Euro- 
pean press (and even in the United States) of stills of this woman 
who plays the part of a peasant who has lost her horse in the war. 
In this film depicting the struggle to build a new agriculture upon 
a basis of mechanization, other stars are the cream-separator, a 
tarantula, cattle-breeding. The day we first saw Eisenstein, he 
asked us to guess where he had just been. After venturing to reply, 
“studio,” “Sovkino,” and the like, we gave up and he said with a 
smile, “At a biological laboratory.” He had been studying a few 
of his “stars” —a grasshopper and some flies obtained from America 
for use in illustrating the genetic theory. 

We asked what he thought of the American cinema and learned 
that he expected to leave for Hollywood in the near future. He 
had intended to go last November, but work on Ten Days had 
prevented. He showed us a letter from Douglas Fairbanks urging 
him again to come soon. He is expected within a short time by 
the United Artists for whom he is to direct a film. What he will 
do with American materials should be very interesting. We had 
asked him at another time if he would likely stay in the United 
States and he said, “That I shall emigrate is more than doubtful. 
I should not want to leave the soil that has given me strength and 
substance. I believe that if I remind you of the story of Antaeus 
(the Greek mythological hero who lost his strength as soon as his 
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feet left his mother, Earth) you will understand better than if ] 
discussed the relations between artistic creation and the socio. 
economic theories of Karl Marx and Lenin.” Regarding the film 
industry of the United States he said, “I anticipate the greatest 
results from cinema co-operation with America. With a joint 
total of America’s possibilities and Soviet Russia’s fever to 
produce, we should be able to achieve something extraordinary, Jt 
is impossible for me to have much respect for some of the recent 
German films which—with the exception of Faust and Metropolis 
[he had just returned from Germany ]—seem to me a ridiculous 
cross between pornography and sentimentality. In Germany, one 
has no courage. We either break our necks or win, we Russians; 
and more often win.” 


REFLECTIONS 
BY JEAN TOOMER 
A running man cannot take a new direction. 


Whatever stands between you and that person, stands between 
you and yourself. 


What most people mean by self-development is that which will 
make them appear as they wish to appear. 


There is abnormality in the wish to have something for nothing, 
to exist without effort. 
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SUNDAY IN HAYTI 
BY PAUL BROWN 


WAS awake, but why should I have wakened several hours 
earlier than usual? The sun had scarcely scaled the mountains 
tothe east. The pale fronds of the palm against the brilliant early 
morning blue of the sky were stirring delightfully in the breezes 
which forerun the torrid trade wind. A sweet odour of flowers and 
crushed oranges pervaded the air, and I could faintly hear the 
bird-like chirping of my boys below as they prepared breakfast. 
Suddenly, as when a band leader first lets his baton fall, I knew 
what had awakened me—a tremendous diapason of cock-crowing. 
Fighting-cocks, everywhere, were sending their raucous chal- 
lenges broadcast and being challenged in turn by every other rooster 
within hearing. The country was a veritable bedlam of cock 
crows, for this was Sunday, cock-fighting day. On other days 
the amount of crowing in the morning is what might normally be 
expected. But the cocks seem to know when it is Sunday; Sunday 
is their day—the day on which they will fight each other gamely; 
to the death if need be. 

Already the trails leading down from the hills were pouring 
cock-laden natives into every interior village; a whole army of 
them was descending upon Port au Prince. Carefully carried, 
often in a specially constructed sheath of woven grass or cocoanut 
fibre, that they be unimpaired by the journey, these roosters rode 
to combat. Fed, groomed, and tended with more care than was 
bestowed upon the pickaninnies and exhorted as sincerely as though 
a verbal reply was expected, the birds would fly at their adversary 
with the entire fortune of the owner often wagered on the out- 
come. Some, bloody, torn, and half dead, would be tenderly 
taken home that night—and an almost equal number would not 
be, for cock-fights end usually with the death of the vanquished. 

The natives would proceed direct to the cock-pits, strangely 
situated on the outskirts, rather than in the centre of the village. 
Here, each would tether his bird by one leg after selecting a sap- 
ling large enough to restrain a burro, and so close to it there could 
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be no impromptu combats with other cocks similarly fastened in a 
gradually widening circle about the pit. 

About nine o’clock the fighting commences and it continues with- 
out interruption until dusk. Always there is another pair of birds 
waiting at the edge of the pit for the fight to end. The result is 
usually final, for one bird has died. 

Both often are killed, yet there are no draws. One or ovher has 
won, but which? The gros chef of the vicinity acts as judge and 
from his decision there is no appeal, in cock-fighting or anything 
else. He has attained his eminence deviously, in ways that had a 
tendency to terminate unpleasantly—for somebody else; and while 
disputes among themselves are common, the birds’ owners never 
dispute with the gros chef. As a matter of fact, the decisions on 
those rare occasions when the result is dubious, are fair. 

Dauvid Jau, the local gros chef in the mountains on the edge 
of the province of Maribalaise, added considerably to his fame 
by one of his cock-fight decisions. A member of the local gendarme- 
rie had obtained an American eagle from a battleship which had 
touched Port au Prince and kept it in a small cage near the 
gendarme barracks. It was the centre of attraction as it was per- 
haps the only American eagle that had ever been in Hayti. The 
gendarme delighted to repeat stories of its prowess, that had been 
told him by the sailors from whom he had obtained the eagle, and 
these tales so roused one of his hearers that a test of the eagle’s 
ability as a warrior was arranged. He should fight a famous cock 
—which had never been defeated! And it was so arranged. 

A prodigious crowd gathered the following Sunday to watch the 
fight, but upon seeing the eagle sit placidly in the cock-pit where 
it had been placed by the gendarme to await the coming of the 
cock, the opinion was general that the cock would easily win. He 
arrived finally and was placed in the ring, restrained by his owner. 
Dauvid Jau made an oration, setting forth the rules of the con- 
test, and the cock was released. It strutted across the floor of the 
pit, leaped into the air, and with its sharpened spurs struck furi- 
ously at the drowsing eagle. The eagle was little more than an- 
noyed. Reaching out almost casually, it caught the rooster’s neck 
in its talons and severed the head with one clamp of its beak. It 
then resumed its siesta. 

Instantly the gendarme was the centre of an expostulating and 
remonstrating circle of the cock’s indignant supporters, but he 
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the buck to Dauvid and after mature deliberation Dauvid 
came to the conclusion that the eagle was probably the reincarna- 
tion of a great and brave warrior; that if the bird were eaten, its 
bravery and ability would reside within the body of him who did 
the eating. Whereupon he announced that he would attend to this 
detail and did. As the natives believe in zodmorphism, this bur- 
lesque decision was accepted as plausible. 

All the cock-pits are similar, irrespective of location. They con- 
sist of a circular arena formed by wattling about two feet high and 
have a thatched roof seven or eight feet off the ground, extended a 
foot or so beyond the sides of the pit. There is no admission 
charge, for the ring is practically community property, having 
been built by cock-fighting enthusiasts; that is to say, by every 
male of more than eight years of age, and more than half the 
women. 

The crowds attending cock-fights are far more varied in a sense 
than any crowds in the States. Turbaned women, clad in a single 
bright-coloured garment which terminates at the knees, are almost 
as numerous as men. Men range from the pompous gros chef, who 
may be fully clothed, to the semi-savage hills man in his single 
garment made of rags found along the trails—a garb which, 
though it reveals rather than conceals, no one notices. 

As the fights progress, owners of cocks which have not yet 
fought stroll about with them under their arms, and shrewdly esti- 
mate the other birds, occasionally inspecting a considered antago- 
nist. The ways of veteran cock-fighters are wily but in Hayti they 
seem to reach the acme of perfection. The cock’s feathers are 
artfully greased so that a lunging beak may be turned aside harm- 
lessly, but at the base only, where the grease will not show. Spurs 
are sharpened, as is permissible, but sometimes a small spine or 
thorn is added, needle sharp, so that every lashing stroke shall 
draw blood. Sand is dusted under each wing that a tired opponent 
thrusting his head under for a moment’s surcease from punishment 
shall get his eyes full of sand and not be able to see so well. The 
largest feathers are pulled from the inside of ‘the leg so there may 
be no impediment to the force of a viciously driven spur. Combs 
and wattles are trimmed, gradually smaller, so as to reduce their 
area, for punctured combs and wattles bleed continuously during 
a fight. 


Detected in subterfuges, no native has failed ever to express 
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surprise and indignation—a national trait, whatever the accusa- 
tion or the enormity of the offence. 

Usually at the cock-pits there is a game of chance or two avail. 
able for those who want quicker action than the cock-fights provide, 
Numerous small merchants, chiefly women, vend the Haytian 
equivalent of hot dogs and pop. Squatting on their heels in the 
manner of primitive peoples they spread their wares before them 
on a flat wooden tray. There is sure to be rapidou, the one native 
sweet, a dark brown very dirty sugar made under rude conditions 
though protected against further dirt by a wrapping of fash, the 
dried sheath which protects the developing fronds of the royal 
palm, pinned in place with thorns. There are bougies, native 
candles burned upon any occasion. Much fafia is sold, the first 
distillation of mountain stills with so high an alcoholic content 
that it can readily be used as fuel in gas engines. Flat cakes made 
of manioc, as tough as leather and with less taste, are offered. 

The smell of the cock-pit grows stronger. Crushed orange peels 
and banana skins underfoot add their pungent aroma to the mixed 
odour of sweat, rum, and excrement. A black, his face glistening, 
passionately proclaiming the merits of his bird which has just won 
its fight, struggles free from the close packed circle about the pit 
with a handful of bright, new red and green gourdes, the national 
currency, worthless till guaranteed by an American bank. He 
intercepts coy glances from the women and tarries. 

The high pitched bleating of a kid, tied in the burning sun 
with shade all around it, mingles with the hoarse, continuous shout- 
ing of those at the pit as they encourage a bird in its death throes 
to rise and fight again. 

A late arrival draws near, on a burro so small that he can scarcely 
keep his feet from striking the ground. His wife walks behind 
carrying the cock under one arm and a child under the other. 

All around the cock-pit the clean foliage of the mango-trees half 
hides the golden fruit which is both food and drink; the boles of 
the royal palms thrust magnificent bursts of fronds high above; 
orchids, as common as buttercups, nod and sway on the limbs of an 
enormous mahogany which they are slowly killing, and the terrific 
tropical sun beats down on it all. 
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FROM JOE GOULD’S ORAL HISTORY 
MARRIAGE 


HE best definition of love that I have been able to formulate 

is that it is the captivity of the imagination. This is almost 
equivalent to saying that it is all imagination. Because I repudiate 
common sense in most of the affairs of life, I believe that marriage 
ought to be regulated on a common sense basis. 

I do not approve of the European system whereby the older 
generation has complete responsibility for the mating. After all, 
they are not the chief parties to the contract. On the other hand, 
very young people are too little experienced to know with certainty 
what they really want. 

Besides the problems between the two parties there are other 
phases which demand mention. Two people might be personally 
so well adapted to each other as to be ideal mates on a desert 
island and yet be unable to make the same social adjustments. 
For example, in my own case it would be inadvisable for me to 
marry a woman who could not make a Negro deckhand as wel- 
come to my home as she could a celebrity. As a rule, I believe 
that people who inhabit the same background are happiest together. 

Modern life brings a conflict not found elsewhere. Every 
human being has two primary impulses. One is to build a home, 
and the other is for self-development. Being responsible for other 
lives is a handicap toward pursuing one’s own ambition. Oriental 
civilization solves this problem in favour of the male. His needs 
take precedence and woman is regarded merely as a means of satis- 
fying them. In actual practice, perhaps this system works as well 
as any, but for humanity as a whole it is desirable that women 
contribute toward ruling the world. 

The problem of marriage then is essentially how to give every 
worthy individual the right to parenthood and the chance to ex- 
press the best that is in him. 
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Men and women differ as much in character as in physique, and 
for this reason, they will always be necessary to each other men- 
tally and morally as well as physically.. The proper mate is the 
one who can stir the deepest chord that the individual can reach, 


CIVILIZATION 


I have never been able to adapt myself to civilization. It js 
too needlessly complex and too materialistic. My father’s death 
focused my attention upon that point. We build so many sky. 
scrapers and steamships and automobiles that we think of life as 
consisting of such bric-a-brac. Therefore we are sorry at the 
dissolution of the body, and do not realize that mind and soul 
continue to exist. 

Bertram Sill wanted me to try selling stock in an automobile 
company. I told him that I was not interested in the proposition 
because I did not believe in selling stock and I thought we already 
had too many automobiles. He replied that I was damn contrary. 

I believe in gambling. Poker or shooting craps or the moccasin 
game of the Indian, anything that takes off the grinding edge of 
the monotony of life is a boon to humanity. But buying or sell- 
ing stocks is not a man’s game. It is a fuddy-duddy old maid’s 
game. It is trying to have all the excitement and profit of gam- 
bling and none of the risks. The legitimate way to make money 
is to buy sheep and kine and horses, to tend them carefully or have 
someone who loves them tend them for you and nature will send 
them increase. 

It seems to me that the auto is unnecessary. If all the perverted 
ingenuity which was put into making buzz-wagons had only gone 
into improving the breed of horses humanity would be better off. 
A horse is a thing of beauty and an automobile is only a machine. 
I was very proud of my father when he came back from Fort 
Benjamin Harrison. He did not talk about automobiles like a 
Chicago junk-dealer, but he talked about horses like a man and a 
gentleman. 

Next to the sturdy independence of my own legs, I like to have 
a cayuse under me. If you are late, you can spur your steed and 
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if you are ahead of time you can let your horse nip the grass. 
Compared with this how dull and trivial is a train. It gets you 
there quicker, but it makes you the slave of schedule. Ed Good- 
bird told me that the Indians considered themselves smarter than 
white men, because they had more time to think. They realize 
that punctuality is the thief of time. The more time a man gives 
to his engagements the less he has for himself. 

My sister’s fiancé Dr Patrick McCarty served during the war 
at a hospital in Cilicia. He employed an automobile. I told 
Mother that it was sacrilege to use a gasoline-smelling buzz-wagon 
on roads that God intended for the horse and the camel. She 
said, “Think of all the lives he could save.” I replied that this 
was no excuse because the people were only Orientals and knew 
that they would die anyway when their time came and had rather 
die quietly like gentlemen than violate the fundamental fitness 
of things, by being attended in a buzz-wagon. 

It is in the presence of death and other vital issues that the 
collapse of civilization is seen. Just as we have weakened our 
legs by depending upon steam and electricity, we have weakened 
our souls by huge cathedrals, elaborately organized sects, and 
sophisticated philosophies. We would do better to stick to the 
simple ritual and basic faith of savage life and childhood. 

Maude Harris told me that all was well with the world because 
medical science had profited by the war. That is an epitome of 
civilization. We continually invent new diseases and almost catch 
up with them by our invention of remedies. 














THREE POEMS 





BY DON LOCHBILER 


SPRING SONG 


Torn faces shall efface 
sparing no leaf 

or nail of iron mask 

this blade’s pale trace; 

in wind of leaves 

clay’s veiling finger take 
tong of the flame, and sheaf 
of tossing rods and brake. 


Pain looses tongue and finger, pain 
of brief metallic fires. Let stave 
of shallow bone 

and circling eye recover 

the willow and the rod 

and memory’s apple hover 

thicket and stone, in rust 

and temple’s lacking window 
remembered nail and flesh, 

the bloody cording sinew. 


He hears 
apostles’ whispers, angels’ hems 
netted among cold stalks. Reprise 
of burning bush inflames the eyes. 
Rote of the river claims no mind 
the rushes bend. The fingers find 
lost voices, catacombs of sound. 


The taper and the gate 

confound his lust and fear. 

The quickened arrow kindles. Bright 
and bright the stayed and buried fire. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE IN HELL 


Blake caught a golden viper folding rock; 
Leviathan’s red gills; a cataract 


of blood and fire. And flaming lions raged. 


Cunning of wrath and wrath’s despair 
wrapped the head’s flesh. An angel moved 
in cobalt leafage webbed with dew 


who loved a willing tree, 
his wormed eye taken, 

and thought, I would not be 
near earth, or heaven. 


Here, when rock’s thirst is by, 
chained alders grow, 

to spill, if the river dies, 

a rustling flow. 


And, should the rent mind falter, 
scarred leaves will burn, 

flame warm the dust in turning 
from each tree’s core. 


PASSAGE II 


Combing cleared rock 
rain faces bend, 

stone ridges fork 

a gullied wind 


stone edges stake 
the eye’s quick leap, 
twirl rail and stick 
and paring pipe 
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tower and pole 
railing and pot 
river the pale 
hovering light 


silvered glass 

and mirrored skin 
cooling, cross 

the cold stone’s rim 


fins of stone 
swim and flake 
burning limb 
and ear to stone 


hairy flesh 

clasps rocky grain, 
twines to trace 

the tree’s small round 


the tiger’s metal 
lights its flame, 

the fir’s grey needles 
eager, rain 


remembering 

a crag of rock 
a shallow beam 
split on a stalk 


remembering 
a root-chained path 
through ring of hair; 
or trickling wood 
spared the fire’s gleam 
or reaching rock, 

the rod of time. 























PARIS LETTER 


March, 1929 


NE of the most interesting literary phenomena of the past 

few years, and one unannounced by sign or symptom, has 
been the discovery by the French public of contemporary Ameri- 
can writers. The symbolist and Parnassian generation of thirty 
years back krew Poe through the lyric interpretations of Baude- 
laire and Mallarmé; Whistler had introduced to a very limited 
circle of artists in Paris a few writer compatriots now forgotten. 
Thanks to his translators, Whitman was known in France some 
time before the war, but his case was the unique exception. The 
wit of Mark Twain was wholly lost upon us here. Although a 
few literary connoisseurs knew and lauded Hawthorne, he had 
no established following. Henry James and after him Mrs Whar- 
ton owed their repute in France rather more to advantageous 
personal relationships here and throughout the continent than to 
being widely read, and were thus more celebrated, than actually 
known, although readers of Bourget and De Maupassant, et cetera, 
could feel at home in their pages. Just before the war the Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise had attempted without much success to in- 
troduce to the French public Thoreau and Waldo Frank. In 
short we can say that until about 1926, American novelists were 
not known to the French public. Since that time, however, the 
frequent, almost annual, visits of American writers, Dreiser, Sin- 
clair Lewis, and even members of the younger group, Glenway 
Wescott, Seldes, Cummings, their interviews printed in our liter- 
ary journals, formal receptions to them by various associations of 
French colleagues, like the French branch of the Pen Club, have 
directed attention to American writers and to their works. Régis 
Michaud, professor in the University of California, published two 
years ago The American Novel To-day; Bernard Fay who for a 
part of each year is a member of the faculty at Columbia, re- 
turned to Paris each winter full of admiration for American litera- 
ture. And then, there were a few of us, very few, who ourselves 
crossed the Atlantic to become better acquainted with our Amer- 
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ican confréres. If I may speak of myself, I visited New York 
three times within three years, simply to satisfy my own curiosity 
and for the pleasure of experiencing at first hand the real America; 
Durtain, Maurois followed me two years afterwards. The effects 
of this rapprochement were soon evident: French interest in Amer- 
ican writing began to grow. 

Of course there are many other influences which I cannot take 
up here in detail. English literature from which many French 
literary people had in the XIXth century drawn either emotional 
inspiration (the Romantic movement), or a larger understanding 
of the world beyond our own borders (Kipling, Wells, et cetera) 
suffered an eclipse in the post-war years. With the exception of 
D. H. Lawrence and Virginia Woolf, who, moreover, were still 
unknown in France, English writers available in translation here 
were Garnett, Gerhardi, Clemence Dane, Aldous Huxley, all of 
great talent but influenced by the continent and none of them really 
an innovator. In its eager search for the new, Paris turned from 
England to America. 

Then, too, the cos* of the American novel at 80 francs had long 
been prohibitive to our public—the translation rights equally so 
to our publishers. When the franc rose and we could buy Ameri- 
can novels for two dollars and a half, the situation began to be 
more possible. For all these reasons we are now witnessing here 
an influx of American letters. From Winesburg, Ohio to Fifty 
Thousand Dollars, from Dreiser to Anita Loos, the American novel 
is little by little invading Paris. Right now, Manhattan Transfer 
is enjoying 4 great vogue. Nigger Heaven has been translated 
(I myself had the pleasure of presenting it to the French public) ; 
Carl Van Vechten has followed his book and is himself at present 
among us. And, speaking of Harlem, we might add that McKay, 
now in Marseilles, and Walter White (whose work has also 
been translated) round out our education in American negrophilie. 
Just a while ago Marcus Garvev in a public appearance essayed 
to win us over. 

The Association de Coopération Intellectuelle, under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations at Geneva, is doing its part to 
systematically encourage the mutual understanding of the peoples. 
Under the direction of Bergson, of Valéry, the French Section 
attempts to influence the choice of works to be translated, hitherto 
pretty much left to chance, often betraying such a lack of under- 
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standing on one or both sides that more harm than good has come 
to the authors of the original work (read Ernest Boyd’s excellent 
discussion of this subject). If the League’s activities in this direc- 
tion turn out well, American writers will gain thereby. American 
and French universities have very successfully organized inter- 
national exchanges. Why could novelists not do likewise ?—and 
of course this need not be limited to novelists. Would not some 
such Institute as the Carnegie do well to subsidize, for example, 
a good French translation of Edgar Lee Masters? 


J. E. Blanche gave us last summer a very amusing book of 
art criticism: De Gauguin a la Revue Négre. Blanche is well 
known in addition to his being a painter of repute, as an observer 
and critic of what is going on in the studios and literary circles 
of our epoch. Friend of George Moore, Blanche has worked with 
Monet: he was the interpreter of Sickert to England: remaining 
younger than any of us, he loves and appreciates Picasso and 
Segonzac, approves of Cocteau and Bérard; entirely independent, 
he has no hesitation in talking snobbery to snobs, exposes com- 
binations of paid critics and dealers; and when a Matisse or a 
Cézanne is mediocre, has no embarrassment in saying so, giving his 
reasons which are excellent and supported by convincing analysis. 

In the next letter I shall write of two works—just out—which 
will not fail to have a run this winter: one is the life of Louis II 
of Bavaria, in novel form, by Guy de Pourtalés, entitled Hamlet- 
Roi; the other is a novel by Maurois, called Climats. I want 
now, however, to call attention to an extremely interesting novel 
by a young French writer who may very well be the recipient of 
the Goncourt award: Les Conquérants, by André Malraux. This 
is the story of Canton in 1925, and, recounted from the other side, 
of Shameen, the European concession of Canton, as seen from the 
point of view of the bureaux of Bolshevist propaganda and of 
Kuomintang. Malraux at the time had access to the bureau which 
Borodine directed there in the service of Moscow. He actually 
lived the decisive hours when a few European adventurers held 
England powerless, boycotted Hong-Kong, and continuing the 
work of Sun Yat Sen to the profit of Lenin, struggled to give con- 
sciousness to that immense informity—China. A few American 
newspaper correspondents apart, I doubt whether any other white 
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man was so favourably situated to study the rising new world, 
South China. Conflicts of ideas, colourful depiction of the leading 
Bolshevists, the presidents of the Chinese unions, mass movements, 
panoramas of the countryside in the upheaval of civil war—every. 
thing is to be found in this book, admirably put together, of an 
even and continuous emotional curve, well written and profoundly 
thought out: these scenes experienced by the author himself, and 
novelized with unmistakable artistic competence, class this new- 
comer (to whom we already owed a philosophical essay of two 
years ago on the inter-relations of East and West, Tentation de 
l’Occident) among the leading French writers under thirty. 


Paut Moranp 
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WASTED IDEALISM 


Tue StamMERING Century. By Gilbert Seldes. 
8vo. 414 pages. The John Day Company. $5. 


R GILBERT SELDES has written a book which I for one 
have found extraordinarily delightful reading. Dealing 
as he does with all the cranks of the nineteenth century in America, 
he might easily have fallen into a tone of hard satire, but through- 
out he preserves a mood of wistful and whimsical regret. He avoids 
luridness as far as he can, though this is not always possible; for 
example, in the case of the “Messianic Murderer” who called him- 
self Matthias. The facts about Harris (chiefly known through 
his connexion with Lawrence Oliphant) are, as I have understood 
from people personally acquainted with him, somewhat more 
lurid than they appear in Mr Seldes’ book. One gets the impres- 
sion that the facts in Mr Seldes’ book are always reliable, but that 
perhaps sometimes from fear of sensationalism he may have omitted 
some of the more shocking characteristics of his “saints.” 

One impression which I have carried away from this book is 
that America rather than Oxford is the home of lost causes. The 
state of mind of the idealistic cranks of nineteenth-century 
America is that which is found in the anabaptists of Miinster, and 
again in the diggers and levellers of the time of Cromwell; it is 
a state of mind which is found recurring at intervals throughout 
the Middle Ages, and it has been common in Russia down to our 
own time, where indeed in the person of Rasputin it made a 
momentary irruption into world history. Considering this spatio- 
temporal distribution of religious eccentricity, one is led to the 
conclusion that it is intimately associated with agricultural lone- 
liness. The decay of it in America is no doubt attributable to 
railways and motor-cars. In the countries of western Europe, 
which are not very large, the making of good roads sufficed to 
dispel the intense loneliness of country life, but in the United 
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States good roads came only with motor-cars, and in the country. 
side in Russia they still belong to the future. 

One’s first feeling in reading The Stammering Century is sorrow 
that so much idealism should have run to waste; perhaps it was 
not wholly ineffective, since it contributed something to the aboli- 
tion of slavery, though not so much as is generally thought. [t 
contributed also to votes for women, as a step towards prohibition; 
it contributed to prohibition itself, to the Mann Act, and to the 
formation of the Society for the Suppression of Vice. One may 
say, broadly speaking, that after the end of the Civil War it 
succeeded when it wanted to persecute and failed when it wanted 
to emancipate. Most of what commonly passes for idealism con- 
tains a persecuting element, for the idealist is a man who desires 
to change the world greatly, and this desire is usually a rationaliza- 
tion of an obstructed love of power. Accordingly one finds that, 
as America grows richer and more powerful, the American idealist 
becomes a less and less attractive character. Brook Farm is typical 
of the earlier phases, and Anthony Comstock of the later ones. 
Europeans are beginning to fear that the reforming zeal of Ameri- 
can virtue may no longer find adequate scope among the pure and 
sober citizens of the United States, and may be led to turn its 
attention to the vices and corruptions of the old world. I suppose 
we shall all have to submit. The Soviet Government and the 
Kuo Min Tang are puritanical in their own way, and Mussolini 
is purifying Italy. Apparently the taste of pain which men got 
from the Great War has whetted a morbid appetite, and has thus 
stimulated that kind of governmental idealism with which virtuous 
Americans sympathize. 

There is a kind of inevitable dialectic in the development 
described by Mr Seldes; the emancipating aims of his reformers 
(excepting always in the question of slavery) were such as it was 
impossible to further by political action. They could only found 
little communities dotted about over the middle west, and these 
communities either came to grief or became conventional. Ulti- 
mately the desire to be not wholly ineffective led the younger 
generation of reformers to take up political action, and from this 
moment it became obvious that they succeeded wherever they 
wished to interfere with liberty, but were doomed to failure wher- 
ever they wished to increase it. This was bound to be the case, 
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since hate is a stronger passion than love. On the whole reformers 
in America have been people of a very low order of intelligence, 
the fervent morals of the community having made it impervious 
to appeals to mere reason. Mr Seldes has illustrated once again 
the thesis that good intentions without hard thinking are not likely 
to benefit anybody. Nevertheless, in spite of their futility some 
of the saints in this book are extraordinarily attractive; for 
example, Louisa Alcott’s father, who, according to his daughter, 
“looked as cold and thin as an icicle, but as serene as God.” 
Although he believed that cultivating the soil is the only road to 
virtue, he always managed, at harvest time or when there was 
ploughing to be done, to have some crank congress which he felt 
bound to attend, not out of laziness, but because he could not 
divest himself of the idea that it is vitally necessary to TALK. 

The Stammering Century is not only interesting psychologically 
and pathetic morally; it is also exceedingly amusing, since most 
of the characters dealt with are delightful absurdities. Being my- 
self inclined to crankdom, I have read the book as an awful warn- 
ing, but those who have no inclinations that way should read it 
humbly, with the realization that many of the most futile of these 
saints are authentically of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


BERTRAND RussELy 











EMOTIONAL SINCERITY 


By Way or Art. By Paul Rosenfeld. romo. 309 
pages. Coward-McCann, Inc. $2.50. 


M R PAUL ROSENFELD excites admiration for the diversity 

of his interests, and the keenness and confident ease with 
which he exploits them. His latest volume, By Way of Art, is 
largely devoted to music, some fifteen of the chapters being given 
to a chronicle of the musical events sponsored by the International 
Composers’ Guild, and other papers devoted to Honegger, Cop- 
land, Chavez, et cetera. Mr Rosenfeld’s competence in this field 
is not to be questioned ; and to music he adds wise and penetrating 
appreciation of the poets Richard Aldington, Wallace Gould, 
Donald Evans, and Emanuel Carnevali, as well as of Ernest Hem- 
ingway and Gertrude Stein, of El Greco and Gaston Lachaise. 
And among the several arts represented by these figures he moves 
with equal freedom, confidence, and enjoyment. It is impossible 
not to envy Mr Rosenfeld’s aesthetic equipment. 

The quality of Mr Rosenfeld’s criticism which places it in a class 
by itself is his emotional sincerity. He writes always with a 
warmth, a verve, a gusto which is kindling and persuasive. The 
explanation of this is given in a sort of epilogue to the volume, 
Why Do I Write? “I write,” he says, “because of a sympathetic 
relationship existing between myself and something invisible and 
unknown to me, enveloping me like a living atmosphere and mov- 
ing within me like my blood. This curious, oceanic substance 
fascinates and solicits me incessantly.” It is both external like 
an atmosphere, and internal like blood. The critic feels it behind 
outward things, man-made as well as natural, and it is connected 
with his own past, his friends and collaborators. “Only things 
done in sympathy with the strange, unpredictable, unfathomable 
states of this ever-changing ‘unknown’ invisible element; in dis- 
regard of the habits of the past and the convictions of authorities; 
and in unsanctified fields and by unhallowed methods succeed in 
moving me; particularly those responsive to the latency pressing 
directly upon me and my time.” 

This somewhat mystical account of his procedure should be read 
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before embarking on the volume in order to appreciate its unity 
amid the diversity of its contents. Naturally, some of the essays 
show the presence and working of this imponderable element much 
more clearly than others. Sympathy is necessary to its release, 
sympathy between the critic and his subject, embracing also the 
reader, until all three are partners in a co-operative enterprise of 
creation, understanding, and appreciation. Obviously, artists with 
whom the critic is in intimate correspondence are Mr Rosenfeld’s 
best subjects, and here again one has reason to envy him the mate- 
rial provided by his association with the most active and original 
groups of artists in America. Mr Rosenfeld has abundantly recog- 
nized his obligation to Alfred Stieglitz and the cénacle of 291 
Fifth Avenue. He is equally frank in recording his thanks to the 
Composers’ Guild. It is natural that he should view their works 
with partiality which, however, is not undiscriminating. But Mr 
Rosenfeld is not limited by personal affiliations and loyalties. His 
essay on the letters of Madame Mére du Régent is a fine exhibition 
of scholarship. 

Of El Greco he says, wisely and truly: “In Greco, light is form; 
light is the picture. His shapes are completely penetrated by it. 
Light takes them up into itself and reissues them as conditions of 
light.” And, to turn to a very different field, what more acute 
definition of shortcoming in Ernest Hemingway’s fiction than this: 
“Excessively dramatic in technique, Hemingway is insufficiently 
dramatic in spirit. His oppositions of character and of principle 
are frequently weak, embodied in a substance showing dangerously 
thin.” Of this an excellent example is found in The Sun Also 
Rises, where of the hero and heroine it is said: “The material 
given never permits us to know either character fully: but it is 
impossible for us not to feel that the dolorous relation between the 
pair lies upon a plane deeper than the material, primitive one on 
which Hemingway has sought to situate it; and that the author’s 
laziness in penetration and contemptuous unwillingness to account 
for all his factors deprives us of at least one half the beauty of 
his story.” 

Mr Rosenfeld’s personal account of his critical activity is in 
harmony with the philosophy of criticism implied in his earlier 
volume, Port of New York. There it is clear that Mr Rosenfeld 
depends on a more vital definition of culture than knowing the 
best that has been thought and said in the world, on “a deep and 
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genuine sense of the contribution of art to life,” rather than the 
learning of the schools. His account of creation begins with the 
material upon which the artist exercises his power, and extends to 
the multitude to whom he communicates it. His ideal is that of 
“realizing all the possibilities of life shut inside one and simyl- 
taneously finding oneself one with the people.” The art which 
he envisages is thus at once personal and communal; it implies 
mastery of material by craftsmanship and enlargement of spirit by 
co-operation. As he says, “The human being has to have two 
touches, one of himself through material and another of himself 
through his fellows.” He in common with other critics has felt 
the absence in America of the essential moods of creation, love of 
the soil and of tools, respect for the product and a sense of its 
meaning to others with a corresponding sense of their co-operation 
in bringing it forth. His most important contribution in the 
present volume to criticism in its larger, philosophic view is, 
Turning to America: The Corn Dance. As he sees in the dance 
of the Indians the appeal to the spirit of the land he becomes 
conscious of a real America behind the transplanted imitation of 
Western Europe, a land which has its being in the soil of which 
the primitive inhabitants were so conscious. “From the beginning, 
our society had had a tendency to dissociate itself from the earth, 
and its product, feeling. The puritan had ever striven to rise 
above the soil and escape it; and industrialism had finally ful- 
filled his wish.” But, after all, “could one bank on the influential- 
ity of the soil?’ Could one trust to the spirit of the land itself 
revealed by its aboriginal dwellers in their traditional ceremony? 
“In industrial America as in all the world there was merely soil 
and man, leaning each on the other, both working together and 
living together.” The men and women in their dances, mechanical 
but beating with the rhythm of human beings, seemed to prophesy 
a time when the machines “would have to synchronize with the 
great rhythms pulsing in the air,” when man would find again 
“the forces that shaped the earth he trod on.” “Soil and man and 
machines would be in relation”; “love would no longer be for 
personal delectation, but for the feeling of the whole of life” ; and 
“art would top man’s day like a temple dome.” We can only hope 
that Mr Paul Rosenfeld is as good a prophet as he is a critic. 


Rosert Morss Lovett 
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THE ART OF MR STRACHEY 


E.izaBETH AND Essex, A Tragic History. By Lytton 
Strachey. romo. 296 pages. Harcourt, Brace and 


Company. $3.75. 


“3 ROBABLY it is always disastrous,” says Mr Strachey, in 

the course of his remarkable commentary on the character of 
Francis Bacon, “not to be a poet.” The words are interesting 
indeed, coming from one who is so often said to have revived the 
art of biography. They suggest enquiry as to whether it is really 
the art of biography that he has revived, or again whether his 
achievement can be described as “reviving,” whatever the object 
or the result of it may be. The art of biography as a matter of 
fact may still be very much what it has been—something with 
the possibilities in it of profound poetry, but something on the 
whole less brilliantly pitched, less saliently shaped than Mr 
Strachey’s piquant masterpieces. What he has revived might well 
be the art of the drama, except perhaps that his real activities 
have been less those of reviving than of founding, founding an 
art which in the particular way he has exercised it is particu- 
larly his. 

He has made no secret of his liking for the humanities and tra- 
ditions of literary France, and especially he has more than once 
admired at length the artistic individuality of that head and 
front of French dramatic tradition, Racine. The ordered “con- 
centration” of Racine he has contrasted with the vast loose “com- 
prehension” of the English dramatists. The true conception of 
the drama, he has suggested, the only conception that so far has 
endured, is the conception of Racine, for the formless art of the 
Elizabethans has been engulfed in the yet greater formlessness of 
the modern novel. Racine, in Mr Strachey’s view, has justly held 
that the drama is a thing of singleness, is “the history of a spiritual 
crisis—the vision thrown up, as it were, by a bull’s eye lantern, 
of the final catastrophic phases of a long series of events.” 

This idea, it may be suggested, is not without some importance 
in considering the artistic aims of Mr Strachey himself; for his 
aims are—exclusively it might seem—artistic. It is a view re- 
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markably resembling his stated requirements for the art of biog. 
raphy, and his own fulfilment of those requirements, and it pos- 
sibly explains the four de force which his first appearance as q 
biographer was. Not before, in a field where discursiveness was 
perhaps the only technique, and indeed does have a sort of native 
justification, had literary concentration, the ideal of “excluding 
everything that is redundant and nothing that is significant,” been 
carried to such a pitch of passion. Whatever else his four Vic. 
torian studies were, or were not, they exhibited a miraculous selec- 
tion and compression. In them the vision was indeed “thrown 
up, as it were, by a bull’s eye lantern,” the vision of phases— 
phases made surprisingly outstanding, even catastrophic—in a 
long series of events. 

But such works were remarkable in other ways. Though the 
biographer, in Mr Strachey’s view, was to maintain “a becoming 
brevity,” his product was by no means a mere summary. Neither 
was it a loose tale of days, a landscape of times and places, 
Biography, as he evidently came to look upon it, was a kind of 
dramatic literature, taking pre-eminently artistic account of the 
fact that human life is a career of temperaments among other 
temperaments, an opposition and crisis of wills. Thus the nota- 
bility of Mr Strachey’s apparition among biographers perhaps lay 
in his having seen and seized in biography an opportunity par- 
ticularly of to-day, and one which proved to be especially his, 
which gave scope to the entire power of his distinguished gifts 
of feeling, and permitted the carrying out of his peculiarly literary 
convictions—and an opportunity, too, which possibly would have 
been denied him in nearly every other contemporary quarter. 

His life of Florence Nightingale thus became in ideal and in 
fact a “swift, simple, and inevitable” history of conflict, of the 
conflict between a passionate reformer and an immovable bureav- 
cracy. His Cardinal Manning was a vivid exhibition of the 
clashes between the churchliness and the religion for which the 
personages of his Manning and his Newman respectively stood. 
And his Elizabeth and Essex, by the same remarkable formula, 
as remarkably fulfilled, becomes a history of crises between the 
great Queen and her new aristocracy on the one hand, and on 
the other the Earl of Essex, her most loved and most wilful 
favourite, yet one who in inheritance and attitude stood for those 
to whom the Tudors were parvenus. 
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Works so conceived and treated are not dramatic incidentally or 
in outline, but through and through. They are dramatic by de- 
liberate aim, by conviction, by the cherishing of a great dramatic 
ideal, in the service of which are visibly bent no slight gifts of 
style, emotion, and sense of scene. There is no description in them 
except of men, no landscape except the landscape of the passions. 
There is, indeed, one short paragraph in Elizabeth and Essex, 
which purports to be a description of Ireland. It is not a descrip- 
tion of Ireland but of the Irish: Ireland, one finds, was a place 
“where ragged men gambled away among each other their very 
rags,” “where wizards flew on whirlwinds, and rats were rhymed 
into dissolution.” Persons are the concern of these vivid tales, 
and only persons. Their crises are unmistakably engendered from 
a long series of events, each of which might be described as a clash 
of persons. In Mr Strachey’s hands this is a far-reaching prin- 
ciple. The crisis of Elizabeth and Essex is seen to arise. not 
wholly because they alone were what they were, but because Robert 
Cecil, too, was what he was, “a still, disillusioned man,” and 
because Anthony and Francis Bacon were what they were, An- 
thony with an “instinct of uncompromising devotion” to Essex, 
and Francis, “whose chosen emblem might well have been the 
serpent—the wise, sinuous, dangerous creature, offspring of mys- 
tery and the beautiful earth.” 

But the drama, or at least the art, is not ended here. “Human 
beings,” Mr Strachey has said, “are too important to be treated 
as mere symptoms of the past. They have a value . . . which is 
eternal and must be felt for its own sake.” And it is this value 
of personality, inner and eternal, this ambiguous unity of con- 
trasts, which makes biography “the most delicate and humane 
of all the branches of the art of writing,” and it is here accord- 
ingly that Mr Strachey reaches the peak of his endeavour, carry- 
ing dramatization probably as far as it may be carried into the 
inward life of the mind. It is not the economics or politics but 
the spiritual contrasts, the inner oppositions, the emotional am- 
biguities of Elizabeth on which he expends, to their last limits, 
the irony, the imagination, the innumerable touches of his art. 
She was not, he discovers, “the lion-hearted heroine of romantic 
fiction. . . . The sharp and hostile eyes of the Spanish ambassa- 
dors saw something different; in their opinion the outstanding 
characteristic of Elizabeth was pusillanimity. They were wrong, 
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but they saw more of the truth than the idle onlooker. . . .” 
“Male courage,” she had, “male energy—but the final paradox of 
her career was merely that such qualities made her strong enough 
to turn her back upon the ways of strength.” Or yet another 
contrast: “It seemed as if in obedience to a subtle instinct she 
had succeeded in becoming one of the greatest of worldly realists 
by dint of concentrating the whole romance of her nature upon 
herself. . . . The extraordinary spirit was all steel one moment 
and all flutters the next. . . .” Thus it is, too, with Mr Strach- 
ey’s Essex and his Francis Bacon, and his Raleigh and his Robert 
Cecil. The drama of each might have been the drama of each 
alone, for a complete drama—of inner oppositions—is what each 
would have been in itself. But all are involved in the dramatic 
movement of the whole, make it, and are made by it. 

Perhaps it is indeed always disastrous not to be a poet, as 
Mr Strachey suggests. To compare the thin deciduous phrasing 
of average biography with the sumptuous sentences of Queen Vic- 
toria or Elizabeth and Essex is to be inclined to such a view. 
Nevertheless when the spell of style is over, one must wonder 
if it is not—sometimes at least, if not always—equally disastrous 
to be a poet. Mr Strachey of course is only properly taken when 
taken on his own terms, and it is mistaking him surely, to exclaim 
at too great length, over the extent of his contributions to the 
characters of his persons. Plainly they are not dusty literalities 
of the document room: they are interpretations. But in them is 
sometimes stretched, perhaps farther than it may suitably be 
stretched, the elastic import of a convenient word. They are, 
it is indeed true, works of not slight art, and in a field where art 
is so nearly non-existent they put us under obligation. It is a 
gain that biography should be dramatized, as deeply dramatized 
possibly, as Mr Strachey has made it. Yet one must often con- 
sider that he has rhetoricized as well as dramatized. These great 
phrasal triumphs, these masterpieces of contemplative irony— 
would they not have been, if somewhat less triumphant, greater 
contributions to the great and sober art to which they are, as it 
is, a decisive gift? 


Cuarves K. Truesioop 

















GEORGE MOORE AND HOLY IRELAND 


A Srory-Te.tter’s Houmway. By George Moore. 
Two volumes. Svo. 267 and 263 pages. London: 
William Heinemann, 21 shillings; New York: Boni 
and Liveright, $20. 


T IS likely that Moore will always be one of those authors of 
whom it is said, either you have the taste for him or you have 
not. Between the man who confesses, I can see very little in Moore, 
who finds him trivial and perverse, and the man whose eyes light 
up with recollections of enjoyment evoked by Moore’s name, what 
is the difference? In the first place, you must be susceptible of 
delight in hearing the English language roll on in a pellucid and 
steady stream; and of course with the style you must be prepared 
to accept the man, with his genial vaingloriousness, his incredulous 
conservatism, the absence from his mind of any hierarchy of ideas, 
his hatred of all abstractions, the importance with him of all that 
can be seen, heard, felt, smelt, or tasted over all that may be 
divined, believed in, prayed for. Nothing would more amuse 
Moore than to be taken with absolute seriousness, yet no writer of 
his standing is more observant of the norm of common sense. The 
average man, therefore, is his reader, and he would like no better: 
neither the man who has fallen below a certain stage of culture 
nor the man who has won his way into a world of his own, upon 
whom Moore’s insistences will often jar. That interest in himself 
personally which Moore with engaging candour requires of his 
reader is artistically necessary, for it is a highly personal world 
into which he admits us, a world in which all his impressions of 
things are lost and found again in memory. It is in the world of 
memory that he has discovered beauty and the satisfaction of a 
natural wistfulness of soul for which, I fancy, the angels will claim 
his redemption. 

It follows that Moore has come to love a distant subject, a 
remote world. In that realistic world in which he gained his first 
successes he was never altogether happy, never at all events quite 
satisfied; and not until it had receded into a memory, and was 
“recollected in tranquillity,” did it shape itself into those flowing 
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contours which he delights to contemplate. In the first pages of 
this book he speaks of himself as one whose eyes “rejoice in out. 
line”: let no man open Moore who has no eye for the “epic line” 
of narrative sought by him in all his later works. The subject of 
A Story-teller’s Holiday is just on the borders of historic reality; 
the dim world of Irish mediaeval monasticism. Strange that while 
the modern historic imagination has been able to reconstruct clear 
scenes of actual life in ancient Egypt, even in Crete, it has hitherto 
been baffled by a period so comparatively close to us as mediaeval 
Ireland, from which, moreover, a steady stream of literature and 
tradition has descended into our own times. One is tempted to 
believe that Irish archaeology has been left too much to native 
scholars, and that in these matters the eye of a foreigner possesses 
a sharper vision; for certainly no one has lit up that period for us 
so vividly as the late Kuno Meyer, simply by translating for us a 
few of the poems which show that the souls of many of these soli- 
taries were “wedded to this goodly universe in love and holy 
passion.” Kuno Meyer, the sceptic and man of the world, could 
not be alone with an Irish manuscript for an hour without finding 
out something personal and interesting. He could talk more illu- 
minatingly of this period than the most devout of Irish scholars; 
he knew exactly what the man with whom he talked would like 
to hear, and one evening he rejoiced Moore, who like the rest of 
us had often mused with baffled wistfulness upon Ireland’s enig- 
matic golden age, by giving him certain details of the life of these 
monastic communities, especially in those institutions known as 
“double monasteries.” “In the third and fourth centuries the 
pious were encouraged by the Church to go into temptation, and by 
resisting it to win for themselves higher places in heaven than 
would have been allotted to them if they had avoided the battle 
between God and the Devil—a practice early forbidden by Rome, 
but which continued in Ireland into the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries.” Moore, I say, pricked up his ears at this, and for the 
first time could say, of any portion of the annals of Holy Ireland, 
“This is where I come in!” 

The interest of monasticism as an experiment of the human 
spirit with itself; the powers of which the human spirit becomes 
capable under the influence of religious devotion and contempla- 
tion: these things are not of much account with Moore, and I 
suspect have little meaning for him. Is he then guilty of turning 
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serious matters of which he is incapable of comprehension, into 
ridicule? If this were so, the book would not be so honestly enjoy- 
able as it is, and in any case the question does not arise, for there 
is no question of historic accuracy in Alec Trusselby’s narratives of 
his timeless Ireland. Moore’s aim is, however, artistically serious 
enough: it is to exchange the restrictions of conventional fiction 
for the flowing outlines of the folk-story. He has certainly im- 
ported a Gaulish licence into the epic world of ancient Ireland, and 
modern puritanic Ireland will hardly permit itself to know about 
it: yet, in this book, for the first time, Moore is as much an Irish- 
man as ever was Yeats in the Celtic Twilight. It is important to 
keep in mind that the book is a fantasy of ancient happenings, 
lifted out of historic actuality into the holiday world of folk-lore. 

If I am asked whether I recommend A Story-teller’s Holiday to 
the general reader, I reply, Not on any account, unless you have 
the taste for Moore, and know what to expect. To prepare the 
reader for what he may expect I will give an outline of one of the 
stories, perhaps the most daring of them. Moling, a great saint, 
has passed his life in austerities, and now, a man between fifty and 
sixty, has come out of the wilderness to become the confessor of 
the nuns of Cuthmore. (It may be noted that the institution of 
double monasteries arose out of the necessity for a priest in the 
celebration of the mass.) Among the nuns is a little maiden who 
has won a special repute for holiness by long hours of prostration 
before the cross of her spiritual Bridegroom. The Devil prompts 
her to ask a special sign of favour: if she fail, she is to look for 
one from himself. Moling, when he has heard her confession, 
wrestles with a great temptation: can he allow her to give her soul 
to the Devil when he can save it by a deception? He puts by the 
fear that the idea which comes into his mind is from the Evil One, 
for how can a trick be from the Devil when the object is to save 
a soul? It is conveyed that in the gloomy chapel the devotee is 
made the mother of a child, and the little community, including 
the nun herself, has no doubt of the miracle. In this satanic imagi- 
nation the author may be held to have exceeded the limits of what 
is permitted even in a “joyous” tale, yet the broad smile which 
pervades these pages breaks out again in its unexpected conclusion. 
The affair gives rise to a dangerous heresy, about which the saint 
is far more concerned than he is by his equivocal act in saving the 
nun from the Devil; for the boy, who is called Martin, grows up 
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a wonderful saint and scholar, and there cannot but be a question 
of his relation to the Trinity. Is he to be regarded as a grandson? 
The bishop intervenes, and Moling has the discretion to return once 
again into the wilderness. Martin, indignant at the bishop’s stem 
interpretation of the story, goes off to bring Moling back, but the 
search lasts for many years, and when he returns he finds the con- 
vent a deserted ruin. In the end Martin goes away to Germany, 
where he marries an escaped nun and sets up a new religion. “Are 
you telling me,” demands the author of Alec Trusselby, “that he 
married Catherine Bora?’ “That might be her name indeed, for 
the religion was no better than a .’ “You don’t mean that 
Ligach’s son was Martin Luther?’ “Faith, I wouldn’t be saying 
anything or too much, and we standing at the edge of her grave, 
still and all the German Martin might easy have been one of the 
sons of our Martin, but here’s the grave beside us, and you have 
the story as well as I can give it to you.” 

Not exactly an edifying story! But it is incomparably well told, 
and at the end of Alec’s narratives the author exclaims, with some 
justification, “I wouldn’t be surprised if Synge himself were stir- 
ring in his grave at this very moment.” The past is venerable, but 
we must learn to look on the past even of Holy Ireland a little light- 
heartedly if we are to understand it at all. The Catholic Church in 
Ireland may be compared in these days to a stream which has 
reached the plains and now creeps along sluggishly, “to its own 
far-off murmurs listening.” Moore is part of the price it pays 
for the privileged sacrosanctity claimed for that past, which, 
whatever be the true account of it, was certainly an episode in 
the history of erring and often ridiculous mankind. If, as I think 
is true, the good-humoured indecency of Moore, no less than the 
more malign irony of James Joyce, indicates a profound and as 
yet hardly suspected movement of change in the Irish mind, it may 
very well happen that Ireland itself will one day learn to laugh, 
a little privately perhaps, over the most outrageous pages of A 
Story-teller’s Holiday. 





The second volume contains the fine romance of Ulick and 
Soracha,’ a tribute paid by the author to the beautiful region in 


1 Reviewed in Tue Diat, October, 1926. 
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which he was born and brought up. The original text has been 
substantially changed, and the idealism in the relation of Ulick to 
Soracha is intensified, Ulick, the trouvére fighting-man, becoming 
a lover of the order of Jaufre Rudel and Raimbaut d’Orange. A 
serious and chaste figure, a little out of tune with the rest of the 
company in this book, until Alec Trusselby takes over the story 
and brings it to a “joyous” conclusion. A nameless beauty per- 
yades the telling of the story, and the fantastic idealism of the hero 
is now brought into complete harmony with the exquisitely con- 
ceived fantasy of his death. The story in its new form—and this 
is high praise—has a finality which the more elaborate and learned 
Héloise and Abélard fell short of, through its historic fidelity. 


Joun Ec.iintTon 
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Tue Case or Serceant Griscua, by Arnold Zweig, translated from the 
German by Eric Sutton (10mo, 449 pages; Viking Press: $2.50). 4 
writer who realizes the hideous waste, misery, and cruelty of war, and who 
realizes also the intelligence, honourableness, and decency of soldiers, even 
of a general in high command, has written this novel. The hero is, 
Russian prisoner who attempts to escape through the German lines: his Nu 
story is an Odyssey in which Grischa goes through more terrible adven- 
tures than those that beset the divinely protected Ulysses and meets his 
death before he can win back to wife and son. What touches one in his 
story is the humanity of the soldiers rather than the dire happenings along 
the lines of trenches. The story in the end resolves itself into a conflict 
between an ideal Prussian general and an autocrat who probably stands 
for the great Ludendorf. No other books that this reviewer has read 
give such a powerful impression of the entity formed by war; always in 
the story of Sergeant Grischa we are aware of the whole mighty organism 
“with wire cables for nerves and roads for sinews—a fighting monster 
compounded of metal, earth, and men.” 


Ne Bo? So. 2 
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Tue Women at THE Pump, by Knut Hamsun, translated from the Nor. 
wegian by Arthur G. Chater (10mo, 421 pages; Knopf: $3) throws a 
hard light into the dark corners of human hearts, and drags the feeble 
and fumbling impulses of man out into the glare of bitter reality. It 
is a story told with no softening of its inescapable logic. “If one creates 
a world one has to make the best of it; that is the fate of all creators.” 
There is something of the Ancient Mariner in Hamsun. He does not so 
much invite you to listen to a narrative; rather he compels you to live 
for a space in a world which he has experienced—a world in which you 
share all the intricate and distressing secrets of many lives and from 
which you escape with mingled emotions—among them not the least being 
a sense of relief. Nor can you shut your eyes to the essential truth to 
which the novelist bears witness. “Take anyone you like, Jérgen, we may 
all be changed and corrupted by misfortune, however much we may call 
ourselves God’s creatures.” And that is both the source and the saving 
grace of the tragedy. 
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Uncie Tom Pupp, by Lawrence Housman (12mo, 224 pages; Brentano’s: 
$2) is set forth as a “biographical romance,” but the label is purely arbi- 
trary. Mr Housman’s mood is a bit too fantastic to harmonize with ' 
biography, and his humour is altogether too sly to be romantic. In truth, 
one would not be far off the track to call Uncle Tom Pudd a sly fantasy, 
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trusting to the author’s wit to reconcile any antagonism between the adjec- 
tive and the noun. Certainly here is the essence of probity come to the 
defence of the quintessence of lovable rascality. Uncle Tom is a creature 
of childlike charm, engagingly shiftless and indispensably worthless. 
Mr Housman has done his portrait—full length. 
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Prevaitino Winps, by Margaret Ayer Barnes (12mo, 297 pages; Houghton 
Mifflin: $2.50) catches the polished facets of emotion most adroitly, 
remembering always that people who have plenty of means are most 
appealing when their material comfort is fringed with a sophisticated sense 
of futility. The author sweetly insists that it is the women who draw 
“the short straw in the lottery of the emotions,” thus reducing life to the 
level of a polite, witty, and charming game. Granted her premise, the 
author unfolds her tales smoothly and engagingly; the creator is lost 
in the perfect hostess. 


Niocer To Niccer, by E. C. L. Adams (12mo, 269 pages; Scribner’s: $2) 
is a medley of dialogues, ballads, and pulpit fragments redolent of negro 
life in South Carolina. Three streams of consciousness—the African, the 
slave, and the contemporary—seem to mingle in the type which the author 
has studied in the swamp lands along the Congaree River, resulting in a 
curious survival—a jumble of superstitions, meekness, and cunning. The 
thoughts of these negroes are adorned with glass beads of the white man’s 
philosophy; they make a lordly parade of their fancied wisdom, like a 
Zulu chieftain wearing a silk hat. Mr Adams has sought to reflect both 
the substance and the manner of their intercourse—a contribution to race 
psychology as well as to the literature of dialect. And there is a glossary 
for any reader who cannot guess that “kiver” is “cover,” or that “brung” 
is “brought,” or that “han’k’ch’ef” is “handkerchief.” 


Travetinc Stanpino Stitt, by Genevieve Taggard (12mo, 56 pages; 
Knopf: $2). Despite an occasionally informal limerick quality and con- 
tradictions of the spiritual by the mundane, one admires in these poems a 
felicity of motion, a lyric contour, and an ardent poring upon Nature; in 
short, a whorl of aesthetic contemplation that is serious and affecting. 


Aw AnTHOLOGy oF Wortp Poetry, edited by Mark Van Doren (10mo, 
1318 pages; A. & C. Boni: $5). This great collection of poems is, 
strictly speaking, merely an anthology of poems written in English and 
translated into English from about a score of other literatures. And as 
in all such collections, defects can be pointed out. There is no section 
devoted to Welsh poetry although there are admirable translations from 
the Welsh. The voluminous poetry of the Arabs is not adequately repre- 
sented: only four of Sir Charles Lyall’s translations are given, and these 
are not the most memorable of his renderings from the magnificent poetry 
of the pre-Mohammedan Arabs. James Clarence Mangan’s Time of the 
Barmecides, the most spirited translation of an Arab poem ever made into 
English, has no place in this section. On the other hand, a poem of 
Wilfred Scawen Blunt’s which has no connexion with Arab literature is 
given. Then there are some editorial errors which might easily be rectified : 
in the German section Mangan’s Irish Lamentation is given although the 
refrain is in Gaelic: in this case, obviously, Mangan’s Irish and German 
translations have got mixed up. And it is odd to find titles such as The 
Dying Christian to His Soul, and Verses on Blenheim in the index to 
Latin poetry. It is true that these are based on originals by the Emperor 
Hadrian and Martial, but the titles which Alexander Pope and Jonathan 
Swift gave to their versions should have been amended. 
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Now THE Sxy anp Orner Poems, by Mark Van Doren (12mo, 113 Pages; 
A. & C. Boni: $2). Mr Van Doren gives fresh evidence in these poems 
of a tender and responsive nature. If sometimes his originality appears 
a little forced there is compensation in the happy glimpses one receives 
of the countryside as seen in Connecticut. Mr Van Doren’s subtlety is 
also not to be questioned. 


Tue Lost Sait, A Cape Cod Diary, by Alfred Kreymborg (10mo, 89 Pages; 
Coward-McCann: $2) is an assortment of sonnets evoked by a summer in 
Cape Cod—the outpourings, one would say, of a poet in a mood somewhat 
languid and relaxed. It is a record of random moods and “rosy intimacies,” 
touched with the gentle melancholy of the middle years, dewy with a 
philosophy which affirms that “He who can make the most of transient 
skies, It seems to me deserves the only prize.” 


Aracune, by Amos Niven Wilder (12mo, 85 pages; Yale University Press; 
$2). These sensitive and at the same time powerful perceptions of the 
visible and of the invisible, are hampered by an effect of verbal over. 
accoutrement ; and occasional lapses from the poetic deter, indeed smite, the 
reader ; yet a humble, even penitent consciousness of having been admitted 
to that which is timeless must be acknowledged. Depth of outlook upon 
life is so rare, that appraisal of it seems ill-adjudged and in these poems 
regality of concept is its own advocate. 


New Soncs ror New Voices, edited by Louis Untermeyer and Clara and 
David Mannes, with pen drawings by Peggy Bacon (4to, 258 pages; 
Harcourt, Brace: $5). The editors have shown great resourcefulness 
in assembling this book of songs for the little ones, though surely the New 
Voices must often rely upon their more strong-minded elders for drilling 
in the not always tuneful tunes, and may at times find some effort 
required to combat the unslavish accompaniments. Here many a grave 
poet and thinker of prominence will be caught crawling about on his 
hands and knees, and similarly the musicians are fequently men of vast 
scholarship in moments of relaxation. Animals figure largely, as well as 
subversive ideas of leisure and nonsense jingles. The music is given to 
onomatopoetic cunning of not too exacting an order. And the illustrations 
by Peggy Bacon are more than in keeping—they are an active contribution 
in themselves, expertly drawn, pleasantly distorted, and observant. 


BeneaTH Tropic Seas, by William Beebe (8vo, 234 pages ; Putnam: $3.§0). 
“The gods of expeditions have always been kind to me’—doubtless be- 
cause William Beebe has served them faithfully as an eloquent and tireless 
messenger. Other naturalists may be his equal in knowledge and devotion, 
but he is alone in his power to translate what he has seen into exciting 
prose—photographic in its clearness, mesmeric in its effects. This account 
of tropical research in the Bay of Port-au-Prince, Hayti, is the popular 
harvest of a fascinating expedition—an expedition which, thanks to 
Mr Beebe’s narrative skill, one is now privileged to join. 
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A Journey To THE Lanp or Epen, by William Byrd (12mo, 367 pages; 
Macy-Masius: $2.50) is of such solid and engaging merit as a picture of 
its time, and permeated by such wit and intelligence, that it cannot but 
be a notable addition to the American Bookshelf series edited by Mr Mark 
Van Doren. Its author was a Virginia landowner and public official, 
founder of the city of Richmond, widely travelled and educated. In the 
form of a travel diary, written chiefly for his own diversion, he kept a 
record of three expeditions into the frontier. It is a charming and observ- 
ant work, the reflection of a keen and civilized viewpoint, devoid of the 
stilted and verbose conventions which encumber so many colonial writings. 


Tue Sout or THE East, by Marcus Ehrenpreis (12mo, 207 pages; Viking 
Press: $2.50). Dr Ehrenpreis in his travels across the Levant brings a 
hospitable sensibility to bear on all that he contemplates. Unfortunately 
this sensibility is not charged with passion enough to give it force or 
style. We learn certain facts that are interesting about the Zionist move- 
ment, but even here sentiment obscures reason. 


Tue Art oF WuisTLer, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell (16mo, 201 pages; 
Modern Library: 95 cents) was planned by Joseph Pennell and his wife 
and has been completed by her. It affords a concise introduction to the 
life and work of the artist, giving one the flavour of his personality and 
the framework of his achievement. Mrs Pennell is at considerable pains 
to explain Whistler’s eccentricities, his gayety, and his acid wit—attributes 
which have by this time been quite generally accepted as their own jus- 
tification. In his controversies, no less than in his creative moments— 
as Mrs Pennell emphasizes—he was essentially the artist. 


Mary Suettey, by Richard Church (12mo, 177 pages; Viking Press: $2) 
tells the tragic story clearly and sympathetically, with due appreciation 
of all the conflicting elements woven into the tangle of the Godwin- 
Shelley circle—a veritable scenario of temperaments in unstable equi- 
librium. To bring the life of Mary Shelley within the compass of a 
sketch which may be read at a sitting involves the exercise of both selective 
and narrative skill, and Mr Church comes through with credit. He has 
composed an interesting study of a woman who lived valiantly, possessing 
“every endowment except good fortune.” 


My AvutTosriocrapHy, by Benito Mussolini, foreword by Richard Washburn 
Child (8vo, 318 pages; Scribner’s: $3.50) must rank as the year’s least 
sedentary chronicle. The future chief of the Fascisti learned his alphabet 
“in a rush of enthusiasm.” In Switzerland, “my confident soul began to 
be my support.” He studied social sciences “with a kind of passion.” He 
experienced “the itch of journalism.” He “plunged forward into big 
politics.” Wounded in the war, “my suffering was indescribable.” After 
peace was declared, “I was snatched up” in a combat “against the returning 
beast of decadence.” Richard Washburn Child, in a foreword, speaks of 
moments when Mussolini is “quite relaxed,” but such intervals must be 
exceedingly rare. At least they are not discernible in this dynamic record. 
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Screntiric Metuop tn Agstuetics, by Thomas Munro (16mo, 101 pages; 
W. W. Norton: $1). That man who would disagree with Mr Munro js 
a dolt. One can understand everything about his book but its title. J}; 
should be called How to Like Art, except that all other writers, on 
approaching the subject from this dingier angle, teach us merely how to 
despise the author. Mr Munro has studied the soundest works on aesthetic 
theory, and has regiven his acquisitions in generalizations made wholesome 
and trustworthy by his own sincere critical perceptions of various art. 
forms. His book should serve as a guide for the hesitant, and as a set of 
useful schematizations for the initiate. 


ArT IN THE Lire or Manxinp, by Allen W. Seaby (volumes I & II, illus,, 
16mo, 105 and 114 pages; Oxford University Press, American Branch: 
$1.75 each volume) approaches the subject with cheerful informality and 
pursues it with haphazard results. One moment Mr Seaby is talking 
about Vermeer and the next about interior decoration; he takes Whistler 
and landscape gardening and wallpaper patterns in his stride. The effect, 
however, is not quite so bewildering as it sounds. Art is perceived to be 
an integral part of life; it may be good or it may be bad, but it is always 
manifest. Mr Seaby prefers concrete examples to abstract principles; he 
believes that education should “embrace art more freely”—and he prac- 
tises what he preaches. 


Tue American Renaissance, by R. L. Duffus (8vo, 321 pages; Knopf: 
$4) contains an impressive amount of testimony concerning the artistic 
ferment which now butters the hard crust of American materialism. Mr 
Duffus finds colleges and communities hopefully permeated with the yeast 
of higher yearning, and is inclined to believe that something may come 
of it. The most that he dares predict is “a renaissance skeletoned in 
cement and steel”—which sounds rather formidable, but is no doubt better 
than none at all. He has, in any event, made a good survey of the existing 
nuclei—art courses, art schools, museums, community theatres, and what- 
not—from which the rebirth (“if it comes”) will emerge. 


Kant’s Inaucurat Dissertations, by John Handyside (12mo, 85 pages; 
Open Court: $2). It seems a pity that the late John Handyside did not 
translate Kant’s major work—he might have made a gnarled text rela- 
tively readable. This translation of Kant’s earlier dissertations has a 
liveliness about it that suggests the possibility that Kant had a style. 
But perhaps its readability is due to the fact that the addresses were 
delivered in Latin and not in German—the philosopher may have expressed 
himself less cumbersomely in the language of the class-room than in the 
vernacular. These papers make an introduction to the Critique. But 
already they assume the ideality of space, time, and number. And it is 
interesting to note that in these first dissertations Kant suggests that 
mathematics is an artificial construction inasmuch as it excludes “cer- 
tain properties which are necessarily met with in body as it exists in na- 
ture.” This, which is the modern conception of mathematical knowledge, 
Kant afterwards turned from. 
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THE THEATRE 


YNAMO, Eugene O’Neill’s latest play, was produced by 
the Theatre Guild in the Martin Beck Theatre with an 
ability which marked the Guild’s conviction of its worth as drama. 
There is one setting that is quite splendid: it is the interior of 
a power-house in which a dynamo functions, and the linear and 
circular forms shown, the smoothness and gleam of the scene, made 
a setting that was at once modern and beautiful. It was worth 
looking at just as a setting. And the play was cast amongst players 
of the first order; Dudley Digges made a real character out of the 
atheist engineer, Ramsay Fife; he was smart, self-assertive, shifty 
as the small-town intellectual should have been, and at the same 
time he put a humour into the part that made the fellow likable. 
George Gaul had power and dignity as Hutchins Light. Claudette 
Colbert as Ada Fife had first of all to be common, and then to 
have an allure that lifts her up to be a universal type in some 
degree: she played a common, alluring girl as well as ever I have 
seen a part of that kind played. Helen Westley as Amelia Light, 
Glenn Anders as Reuben Light, Catherine Calhoun Doucet as May 
Fife, did everything that could be done with the parts given them, 
but these parts were so beyond my understanding that I have no 
standard whatever for judging whether these players were or were 
not successful in their renderings. 

When I reflect upon Dynamo I ask myself if it can be really 
true that a man of Eugene O’Neill’s capacity and experience actu- 
ally wrote such a play. Have I substituted in my own mind an- 
other play for the one I saw? The play begins with a young 
man who has a preacher-father, an atheist neighbour, a mindless 
sweetheart, a possessive mother. At the end of the first act he is 
denouncing his father and his father’s god, is being mocked at by 
his sweetheart and her father, and is tearing himself and his 
mother apart. Now if the play had ended with this act it would, 
I believe, have meant something—it is well arranged, it has con- 
viction in the writing, and the technique of two open houses and 
the stream of consciousness expressing itself in soliloquies is fairly 
successful. But what happens next? The young man goes away 
for fifteen months and comes back with a complete knowledge of 
biology, astronomy, psychology, geology, and with a real knowl- 
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edge of women. He doesn’t believe in God any more but he 
believes in electricity and is ready to make an idol of a dynamo, 
In the end he was worshipping the dynamo in a fashion that sug. 
gests an African who is practising a religion which has degenerated 
from the soundness of its ancestral form; he is sacrificing the girl to 
the dynamo and immolating himself upon it. Again, I ask myself 
if I really saw such a play and if the writer of it was Eugene 
O'Neill. 

But there is no doubt that I saw it, and now I have to ask my- 
self what possessed Eugene O’Neill to write a play of the kind. 
I can only explain it by saying that Eugene O'Neill, like a certain 
great poet, is a child when he thinks. This is no discredit to him 
as a dramatist: he feels life dramatically, he has power of putting 
characters into situations, and he can write plays that will be 
remembered when the dramatists who were at home with philo- 
sophical ideas are all forgotten. But he insists on thinking; worse 
than that, he insists upon thinking in terms of the popular philos- 
ophy of the day before yesterday. And the result is, in the case 
of Dynamo, a play in which the characters remind one of children 
whom some perverted teacher has bedevilled into a sort of terrified 
Nihilism. If the characters had reached this Nihilism through 
some sort of personal experience—all by their little selves, so to 
speak—the result would have some sort of dramatic reality. But 
as it is, it is bookish. 

I suppose admirers of Dynamo will think me very unsophisti- 
cated when I declare that I found THe Kincpom or Gop strong 
in the very place where I found Eugene O’Neill’s play nugatory— 
in philosophical thought. But contrast the last speech in Dynamo 
with its prayer to a machine which is addressed as “she” rather 
than “he” or “it,” with the address that the old nun makes to 
the orphan children who have been deprived of a relish which 
should have gone with their poor suppers. She tells them that 
the injustice they have suffered must make them strive to bring 
about a justice in the world. The speech has no novelty, but as 
it is made we feel that it has come out of a heart that has been 
fortified to a rejection of Nihilism—Nihilism which, no matter 
how decked out in modern fashion it may be, is always primitive. 
Sierra’s play, too, although there is ten years between the first and 
second act, and something like fifty years between the second and 
third, has a real pattern in it: the young nun with the old men, 
the mature woman surrounded in the maternity hospital by the 
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results of human passion, and finally, the old woman looking after 
the orphan children, make an appropriate progress for the play. 
As produced in the Ethel Barrymore Theatre Tue Kincpom oF 
Gop had a sort of non-professional way about it, the settings were 
fitting and beautiful, but there was a suggestion of amateurishness 
in the playing over and over again. This I did not mind, for the 
play was upheld by a kind of conviction rare in our ultra-profes- 
sional theatre. Ethel Barrymore as Sister Gracia did not always 
completely identify herself with the young and the mature nun. 
But she made us feel that her Sister Gracia was always representa- 
tive of something beyond our world. And at the end, when she 
speaks as an old, and for some reason, mournful woman, that 
vibrant voice of hers makes us feel that we are listening to a 
witness for what is at once great and familiar. 

If Tut Kincpom or Gop has something that suggests an anti- 
thesis of this world, Serena BianpisuH is a play about the Way 
of the World. Stylized in a way that takes it out of literalness 
it is like a Morality Play—a Morality dealing with the ungener- 
osity of men to girls. Serena is Everygirl; she has the knowledge 
that the pursued thing has, but she has no defences. She is delight- 
fully, wittily, poignantly played by Ruth Gordon. She must have 
made many in the audience feel uncomfortable as Serena is forced 
again and again to make men—Everyman—acknowledge that they 
have never given her, that they will never give her anything. The 
production is a fine one; the one disappointment in the performance 
was that of A. E. Matthews as Martin. He had a varied part to 
play, but he was content with the role of tired and disillusioned 
onlooker. 

Talking of girls: The Earl Carroll Theatre has something which 
is described as a Romantic Venetian Comedy. The girls in it are 
lovely, and if loveliness can be made more lovely by its own 
excess FioreTTa as a beauty-show must outshine everything that 
has been or that can be put on. But I’m afraid that even in this 
line there is a law of diminishing returns, and that making mobs 
and then more mobs of lovely girls doesn’t add much to the 
original appeal. As for the Romantic Venetian Comedy I never 
expected to see a piece produced that would be made up of such 
unabashed plagiarisms from popular pieces—from the Three 
Musketeers, from La Tosca, from Don Cesar de Bazin, and I don’t 
know how many other favourites. And all these reminiscences 
were treated as if the audience was expected to find them as fresh 
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as the flowers of spring. And the audience, I think, did find them 
just as fresh. I’m afraid I didn’t like the humorous turns as wel] 
as I should have liked them: Fannie Brice and Leon Erroll are 
amusing—Leon Erroll has invention that helps out his funny 
turns. But neither of them has any drollery. And without drollery 
clowns are not to be remembered. 

But what is this drollery? I can only say that Balieff of the 
Cuavuve Souris has it; it is in all the announcements which he 
makes before the turns in his show. To be droll, I suppose, one 
has to be well-disposed to the world and to have a friendly atti- 
tude. This Balieff has; this Fannie Brice and Leon Erroll have 
not, in spite of all their accomplishment and invention. Cxauvg 
Souris is comedy produced by real artists. But one feels it drag- 
ging a good deal. The reason for this I think is in the fact that 
the players get no response, no stimulation from the audience, and 
that their comedy is essentially one in which the audience collabo- 
rates. This season in New York these admirable players and 
singers have had to work very hard for their effects. 

Tue Fart or tHe House or Usner produced by the Film 
Guild develops from Tue Casinet or Dr Caticari. In that 
memorable photo-play the settings were made accessories to the 
story; they expressed the fantastic mood of the play. In Tue 
Fat or THE House or Usuer an experiment is made that goes 
further in this direction: the cast is of the smallest, and the settings 
quite dominate the people in the film. What goes to establish 
the mood is the interior of the strange house, with its corridors 
and vaults, its dimly lighted rooms, its toppling walls and arches. 
Motion is given to things which should be inanimate and the 
strange shapes that fill the interior are made more sinister by this 
device. No picture that I have seen seems as much related to 
music as THe Fai or tHe House or UsHer—it is as if it was 
the expression, not of Poe’s story, but of some music that accom- 
panied that story. As I see it there are defects in this very interest- 
ing production: the photo-play is too brief—it is over before the 
mood of fantasy and horror has been definitely established; the 
parts of the players are not stylized sufficiently: for instance the 
scene in which Usher and his sister sit together at table is altogether 
too representational. The photo-play is remarkable for the effect 
got from the strange, toppling architectural forms, and for that 
weird scene at the end with the moon gleaming in the tarn. 
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MODERN ART 


RTHUR SYMONDS once defined vulgarity as the state of 
unregenerateness that prevails in the social circle imme- 
diately below your own; and by the same token sin may also be 
defined, I should think, as that state of morality that is imme- 
diately below your own. At any rate, just because I have gone 
abroad myself at intervals, I shall not be deterred from shying a 
stone at those others who go abroad too often and stay too long 
when they do go. Whizzing around the corner of the Boul’ Ras- 
pail into the Boul’ Montparnasse one evening last summer on 
my way to a dinner engagement I was thoroughly scandalized at 
the size of the student mob that crowded the side-walks, the road- 
way, and in fact all the intervening space between the two notorious 
cafés that face each other at that point. It was not a féte-day 
nor anything of that sort but just a plain Saturday night, yet five 
hundred or more young people—my countrymen, I could see, in 
spite of the speed of the taxi—hovered about the spot waiting 
to seize upon any chair that might be vacated upon the densely 
populated terrasse. The effect, to the aroused moralist in the taxi, 
was that of a swarm of weak-willed insects drawn to a trap craftily 
baited with poisoned sugar. “Fools,” cried he to the night air, 
“don’t they know that one taste of that stuff is death? Won't 
somebody tell em?” but at that moment the taxi drew up to Miss 
Stein’s door, and the general good cheer, including the extraordi- 
narily good food, that Gertrude always knows how to provide, 
dissipated, for the moment, the hastily formed intention of shoo- 
ing all those insects back to America where they belonged, and 
where, whether they knew it or not, they would have been so much 
better off. 

That frustrated intention has recurred to mind often enough 
since then. One by one the cigales recollected that there was 
not un seul petit morceau de mouche ou de vermisseau in the larder 
and came knocking at the door of America petitioning supplies. 
There has been a constant stream of them all winter long. Doles 
have been handed out, it is true—for no one had quite the cruelty 
to say “Eh bien! dansez’””—but, and mark this, the doles were less 
in quantity than ever before, and more begrudgingly given. It 
was not the critics’ fault, I do assure you. They covered up the 
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nakedness of the stricken exiles as long as they consistently could, 
but the public itself, enraptured almost to the point of ecstasy 
with its new sense of world-authority has grown intolerant of 
diluted patriotism. “American artists who live in France”; the 
very phrase is condemnation. A fiat seems to have gone forth. At 
any rate cold shoulders in solid phalanges were turned in suc. 
cession this year on the works of William Yarrow, Marsden Hart- 
ley, Paul Burlin, Guy Péne du Bois, Leon Kroll, and a long list 
of other expatriates. 

The times, as a matter of fact, have changed. There is no 
longer the necessity (if there ever was) to study art abroad. The 
African savages whose carvings M Paul Guillaume now sells for 
such exalted prices did not form themselves in Montmartre. Nor 
did Hokusai and Korin of Japan. Art is not a cloak that an 
artist borrows from someone else but a fabric he improvises for 
himself. I wish to make no rules. I know that at times strange 
distillations go to the making of a style but the younger Amer- 
icans in search of one are herewith gratuitously advised that the 
chances of acquiring one in cosmopolitanism are noticeably less 
than they were a generation ago. The reason for this, to put it 
in a nutshell, is that the centre of the world has shifted. Paris 
is no longer the capital of Cosmopolis. All the intelligence of 
the world is focused on New York; it has become the battle- 
ground of modern civilization; all the roads now lead in this direc- 
tion, and all the world knows this save the misguided artists who 
are jeopardizing their careers for the dubious consommations of 
the Café de la Rotonde. 

As this is above all others the place of destiny, it follows that 
those who absent themselves from it, do it merely for reasons 
of self-indulgence. Indeed all the sinners whom I met in person 
this winter confessed as much. “We had a charming, eighteenth- 
century villa in the south of France, with two servants, for 
fifty dollars a month.” “I must have wine. I won’t live in a 
country where you are obliged to bootleg for it.” Variations on 
those two themes were encountered ad lib. One man actually 
said, “I married a wife and my wife loves Italy.” Comment on 
such remarks, you will agree, is almost superfluous. What is to 
be gained by talking sense to people who have already com- 
promised with it to that extent? Nevertheless, I am tempted to 
quote an exceedingly apt passage from a book that has recently 
come to hand. It is the tenth-century Pillow-Book of Sei Shona- 
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1 which Mr Arthur Waley has newly translated as a pendant 
to Lady Murasaki’s marvellous Tale of Genji, of the same period. 
Many readers have wondered why it was that of this great age in 
Japan there were but these two women authorities. Mr Waley 
answers the question thus: 

“As far as the production of literature went, women did not, in 
fact, enjoy so complete a monopoly as European accounts of the 
period would suggest. But convention obliged men to write in 
Chinese, and not merely to use the Chinese language, but to com- 
pose essays and poems the whole attitude and content of which 
were derived from China. It may be objected that a potentially 
great writer would not have submitted to these restrictions—that 
he would have broken out into the vernacular, like Dante or 
Paracelsus. But this is to demand that a literary genius should 
also possess the many qualities essential to a successful reformer. 
The use of the native kana (the only form of character in which 
the Japanese language could be written with reasonable facility) 
was considered unmanly, and to use it would have made a writer 
as self-conscious as a London clubman would feel if he were to 
walk down Bond Street in skirts.” 

This statement ought to be sufficient in itself, I think, to 
fetch all the truant artists home from foreign parts. Of course, 
the moment the facts in it are digested there will be a cry of ex- 
ceptions, but to them I shall reply, as before, that the times have 
changed. The only exception I make myself is in favour of Miss 
Stein and that is partly because she dates from that different period 
of before the war. But even she, I understand, is coming home. 
Young Mr Virgil Thomson who has made an opera from one of 
her poems, The Four Saints In Four Acts, and who has been 
enchanting us lately with extracts from it, hopes to get the whole 
work performed in New York, and if he succeeds, he has Miss 
Stein’s word, he says, that she will come on for the premiere. 
In that case the entire prop of the European invasion will have 
been withdrawn; and obviously, the riff-raff had better scuttle 
home at once before that disaster occurs; for if Miss Stein once 
gets here, believe me, she’ll stay. She’s too great an artist to be 
able to resist us. es 


’ The Pillow-Book of Sei Shonagon. Translated from the Japanese by 
Arthur Waley. 10mo. 162 pages. Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 
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SHOULD decide to retire (to retreat, to perish). There 
are two major aspects of being a professional: the capacity 
for quick disillusionment, for diffidence in the midst of other 
pleasures; and the ability to state with accuracy exactly why a 
certain thing seems good or bad. The former of these two jg 
obviously a nuisance, the latter is a grave desiderandum. And 
after two years of hearkening, the grave desiderandum has not 
grown strong within us, while the obvious nuisance gains daily 
in health and prosperity. Note how, after much girlish hopeful- 
ness, we found Toscanini again present, found ourselves inar- 
ticulate at the splendour of his Mozart, and aggressively diffident 
at the Polo Ground spectacle of his Respighi. When Toscanini 
bores, oyster, pull in thine ears, retire into thy shell, resign thy- 
self to the prodigious genius of confirmed silence. The season 
will soon be over—and with it must come the passing of these 
tentatives. 

Yet one dying protest. Why should our Toscanini, so ade- 
quate to the subtlest of musical transpirings, this man whose 
audience is at his command, this editor who can give the public 
what he wants—why should he return to our concert halls as 
one entering the arena? Some advance publicity, it seems, an- 
nounced that he no longer minded the din of our rising city—but 
we, who have often been lulled to sleep in mid-afternoon by a 
battery of riveting machines, beg leave to mind the din of his 
Respighi. We have enough of quantity in America. The lights 
on Broadway, the skyline from Jersey, the rush hour, the heat 
and cold waves—these are all experiences in multiplication. We 
need no further enthusiasm of volume—and if music has a pur- 
pose, that purpose is to give us the opposite. Music is Mozart— 
and deviations therefrom are manufacturing. Respighi’s Feste 
Romane is written by a professor of economics; and with twice as 
many instruments it would be twice as great. Clearly, there is 
nothing to do but resign, for we are tired of erring without author- 
ity, of having insufficient reasons for our mistakes. We would 
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leave the field to those whose erring is authoritative, whose mis- 
takes are motivated plenteously. 

The Mozart was a Symphony in D-major tossed off, as Mr Gil- 
man proves, in a couple of weeks. The first two movements were 
played as the Philharmonic had not played at any other time this 
season, they were crowded with musical experiences incapable of 
paraphrase. If not for Mr Cummings, I should probably say that 
they ached with beauty (another reason for retiring). But now 
the evening was over; the Mozart itself was permitted to lapse in 
insight, it was followed by the Respighi horror, after which De- 
bussy’s Iberia and the Overture to Tannhauser were almost 
inaudible. But the standees had come to yell bravo and they yelled 


bravo. 


Let us delay the raéle de mort for one further paragraph, to 
correct certain remarks of ours concerning the Bloch America as 
played by Damrosch. The city has since had an opportunity to 
hear a greatly revised version of this piece by Koussevitzky. The 
vast alterations were in the conducting, which made our earlier, 
patronizing enthusiasm shameless. By Koussevitzky the ideation 
was subtracted; one saw merely the emergence of the composer’s 
subject from among a host of other knowingly handled themes; the 
Independence Day riot was totally eliminated, and in its place we 
were allowed to watch a skilful musician at work. The result was 
a much deeper tribute. 


Once the pretentious and gratuitous Sonata for Violin and 
Piano by Alexander Lipsky was disposed of, and the shamelessly 
whimsical songs of Vladimir Dukelsky had been forgotten, the 
second Copland-Sessions Concert was prepared for a civilized 
evening. The Roy Harris Sonata for Piano, unerringly played by 
Harry Cumpson, confirmed us in our admiration for this composer. 
He lacks the independence and individuality of a Hindemith, he 
cannot carry music so far into the uncharted—but he is scrupulous 
in taking no theoretic step which he does not duplicate by the 
imagination. His medium is readily adjusted to formal and 
emotional variety, a variety which still permits us to feel the con- 
sistency of the whole. His passages of counterpoint have the assur- 
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ance which we have noticed in works by Chavez—they do not 
seem to be arrived at negatively like the indeterminate shiftings 
of the violin in the Lipsky number, or the trivial outguessj 
of the Dukelsky songs. The Capital, Capitals by Virgil Thom. 
son, for Four Men’s Voices and Piano, text by Gertrude Stein, 
was good clowning. The humour of the words, the fluctuant 
quality in the sentences, were interpreted in a versatile mock-litany, 
with passages of burlesqued emotionalism. Thus, the Stein profits 
by being musically exceeded. Upon the voices of the Ionian 
Quartet many awful strains were put—as when the victimized bass 
was summoned to rise into the tenor. With the Harris to bring 
us, and the Virgil Thomson to send us merrily on our way, Messrs 
Copland-Sessions can congratulate themselves upon the production 
of an evening. 

KenneEtH Burke 











COMMENT 


HEAR daily of the respective gains of peace and arma- 

ment and of a desire for peace on the part of countries 

where blood is being shed, and of the vigour of America as the 
principal peace factory. 

Prescriptions for complacently self-dependent quiescence mean- 
while appear to be crowding one another; and complacency is not, 
as we know, an element of peace. There is an unscientific tendency 
not to recognize the debt to antecedent deprivations and sacrifices 
which have resulted for us in a life different from that of Nicobar 
islanders, or of East Africans seized by ghosts or wind spirits and 
known as the wazi-wazi (wind-witted) until freed by a “busy 
knave” girdled with lion-skins, snake-skins, necklets of claws, 
knuckle-bones, and little gourds. 

War is pillage versus resistance and if illusions of magnitude 
could be transmuted into ideals of magnanimity, peace might be 
realized. In discussing contemporary architecture, Claude Brag- 
don sees the skyscraper a thief of air and sunlight—a symbol of 
“ruthless and tireless aggression on the part of the cunning and the 
strong.” We may not adopt quickly all that he says of glyphs, 
the logarithmic spiral as the possible form of the universe, or of 
“spheres” as constituting a single hyper-sphere, but can under- 
stand that “the use and justification of sacrifice is that it shall 
accomplish that which without it could not be accomplished, that 
it shall diminish the sum total of suffering and even change it to its 
opposite.” We need “the feminine ideal” as Mr Bragdon puts it,” 
“(not the female)”; that is to say, “the compassional” not “the 
forceful,” and willingness to work for “the establishment of a 
world-polity not founded upon fear and hate.” 

That magnanimity is more than a negative virtue is shown us 
by lands and ages other than our own. The Goodman of Paris,’ 


1 The New Image. By Claude Bragdon. Illustrated. 8vo. 190 pages. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $3. 

2 The Goodman of Paris (Le Ménagier de Paris) : A Treatise on Moral and 
Domestic Economy by a Citizen of Paris (c. 1393) now first translated 
into English, with an Introduction and Notes by Eileen Power. Illustrated. 
8vo. 348 pages. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $4. 
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who seems in reading, statecraft, observation, and travel to have 
been far from nearsighted, might or might not be apprehensive 
about our wild manner of attainment. “It is noteworthy, as I have 
heard tell,” he says, “that the Queens of France after that they be 
wed, read never sealed letters, save such as be by the hand of their 
husband, as is said, and those read they all alone, and for the others _ 
they call company and bid them to be read by others before them, 
and say often that they know not to read letter or writing, save 
that of their husband.” “You ought to give alms out of your 
own true possessions, buxomly, speedily, secretly, devoutly and 
humbly,” he writes, and “have naught to do with folk who answer 
back and be arrogant, proud and scornful, or give foul answers, 
however great profit or advantage it seemeth to be and however 
cheaply they be minded to come; but do you graciously and quietly 
send them away from you and from your work.” Besides a gravity 
contrasting with the aplomb of a generation which “like an acrobat” 
according to Mr Bragdon, “perform each difficult and dangerous 
feat smiling,” there is also a certain beauty of politeness as, after 
telling the stories of Lucrece and of Susanna, the Goodman says, 
“and they be given you rather for the tale, than for the teaching.” 

Where all demons are there may or may not be warfare, but 
there is pandemonium; the mere absence of armament is not 
necessarily peace. Milton was impressed by the fact that where all 
angels are there is not necessarily heaven, and we have seen contest 
result in cessation of warfare which is not peace—merely dearth 
of equipment. True non-materialism is not that, however, but 
itself a war on self-interest. Of those who would become “masters 
over time” Mr Bragdon says, “each must pour out affection which 
is unrequited, for to be thrifty in love is to be vile; each must pay 
debts never in his life contracted, and redress wrongs he knows 
not of. To reconcile these conflicting and often opposite obliga- 
tions—of the world and of the spirit—constitutes the real art of 
life, and to this each should address himself, paying all debts and 
spending only the surplus, be it of energy, money or time.” 
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